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Garand 


Garand gun’s story: How 
it started; how it works; 
what delays its output 


and that of other arms 








Leading business econo- 
mists study the future, 
predict conditions for 


fourth quarter of year 


See Inside for Results 








Unity 
How can business, labor, 


the public, be united for 


national welfare? Here 





is a plan that works 
See: Tell the Whole Truth 








Gears, like horses, show their 

age in their teeth. But Texaco 

offers ways to increase gear life 

with savings in power and shut- 

down losses as well. Texaco’s line 

of gear lubricants ...so0 outstandingly 

efficient that they are preferred in thou- 

sands of industrial plants... plus Texaco 
engineering service and quick deliveries from 
more than 2300 Texaco supply points...are saving 


money for industry every day. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


—in all 
48 States 
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A PLEASURE to remind you that this 
stunning new 194] Plymouth—so 
beautiful, so long, wide, low-swung—is 
a low-priced car! 

Inside, you’ll find a glamorous new 
Fashion-Tone Interior—a miracle in col- 
or, fabric, appointments. And you'll dis- 
cover a new delight in Plymouth’s new 
4-way Step-Up in Performance...giving 
you new mastery of hills and traffic! 


And, for 1941, Plymouth announces 
Powermatic Shifting...a new Oil Bath Air 
Cleaner that adds to engine life and econ- 
omy...new Engine Bearings which are 
2 to 3 times longer-lived...new Ignition 
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See the Brilliant New 
Plymouth— Magnificent 
new Artistry of Design — 

New Powermatic Shifting 

—New 4-Way Step-Up 


in Performance— New 





Fashion-Tone Interior— 


19 Great Advancements! 


Protection to assure fast, easy starts! 


See and drive this Big Beauty today 
at your nearby Plymouth dealer. Plym- 
outh Division of Chrysler Corporation. 


OTHER NEW FEATURES 


@ NEW COUNTERBALANCED TRUNK LID—goes 
up or down easily at a touch. 

e NEW SAFETY RIMS ON WHEELS—prevent 
“throwing”’ of the tire in case of blowout 
or puncture at high speeds. 

e NEw SEALING throughout body against 
dust, water, heat and noise. 

@ CHOICE OF 1] SMART NEW COLORS at no ex- 
tra cost. New 2-tone color combinations 


available on the Special De Luxe sedans. 


Try Powermatic Shifting— 
vast reductions indrivingeffort—with 
actual elimination of certain of the 
shifting motions of normal driving. 









Fashion-Tone Interior—a mir- 
acle of color, ‘fabric, appointments. 
Imagine—sumptuous 2-tone uphol- 
stery in the Special De Luxe Plymouth. 


pare Me re 5 Sees 8 
4-Way Step-Up in Performance— 
giving you increased horsepower'and 
torque,new transmission and newaxle 
ratios. Drive this traffic master. 
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CITY TRAFFIC 


need not deprive you of Truck- 
Trailer savings. The Fruehauf 
Flyer” is panto especial- 
ly for such conditions—and it 
cuts city delivery costs as 
much as 40%, 








NARROW ALLEYS 


are a “mental hazard” to 
many who should be profiting 
with Truck-Trailers. A Truck- 
Trailer ig more easily maneu- 
vered in tight spots. 
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CRAMPED QUARTERS 
call for the “hinged-in-the- 
middle” feature of Truck- 
Trailers. The power unit turns 
at right angles to the truck, 
the Trailer wheels cut in— 
the unit gets into places which 
are inaccessible toa truck 
with equal load space. 


YOU are probably familiar with the NS 
economies of Truck-Trailer operation ~ 
—the lower investment; the savings in 
fuel, maintenance, and depreciation; the “shuttle” system which means 
no time out for loading. But did you know that a Truck-Trailer actually 
turns shorter, is more flexible and easier to handle than a truck of equal 
load capacity? Or, if you use small trucks, did you know that one Truck- 
Trailer will handle the same load as three of your present units—and 
get around just as easily? Write on your business letterhead for case- 
histories of companies like your own— actual examples of concerns 
similar to yours who are using Truck-Trailers to cut their haulage costs. 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Track-Trailers ° Sales and Service !n Principal Cities 
DETROIT 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY e 


FRUEHAUF TRAILERS 





Engine 2A y canyboua Alen 
MORE FRUEHAUT TRataene GN THE ROAD THAN ANY OTHER MAKE 
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“Conscripting” industry is another 
way of “Sovietizing” industry. 


President Roosevelt’s refusal to com- 
ment on this socialistic legislation is 
significant. 


Work, not money, is the key to na- 
tional defense. 


Let’s not haggle over minor details; 
where there’s a will there’s a way. 


ed 
Charges and counter-charges of our 
politicians are sweet music to Hitler’s 
ears. 


The eyes of the nation are on industry. 


Labor unions are also in the spot- 
light. 


N. Y. Headlines: “Painters on Strike” ; 
“Truckmen Threaten Strike.” You 
comment. 


Why not a law to control labor, if one 
to control industry? 


Mexico is the weak spot in Western 
Hemisphere defense and solidarity. 


Companies that for years have had em- 
ployee-training plans are now reaping 


the benefits of their foresight. 


Self-discipline, rather than govern- 
ment-enforced discipline, is the Ameri- 
can way. 


Calm, clear thinking is the need of the 


hour. 


Dou’t take political electioneering talks 
too seriously! 


Effect of defense orders should soon be 
felt by business in general. 


Is fear of Russia holding up Hitler’s 
blitzkrieg on England? 


‘U. S. production capacity exceeds that 


of nations controlled by Hitler and 
Mussolini. 


Work will win. 
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THE NEXT ISSUE is going to set a high 
standard. The one fact that it will 
contain the winning paper in the con- 
test on “Why I Favor Private Enter- 
prise” assures that. 


We can’t reveal the name of the winner 
until the Oct. 1 ForBes is in your 
hands, of course. But we can reveal 
this much: To you and to everyone else 
who believes in our private enterprise 
system, the reading of the winning en- 
try will be an unforgettable experience. 


The number of entries has far ex- 
ceeded expectations. They have come 
from executives and office boys, from 
laborers and machinists, from writers 
and people who can barely write, from 
storekeepers and civil service workers 
—even from housewives. 


And every paper, short or long, good 
or bad, in one way or another makes 
this fundamental point: “The Private 
Enterprise Way is the American Way. 
I will fight for it.” In these days when 
private enterprise is being challenged 
as never before, the fact that such a 
deep-seated conviction is held by so 
many people in so many different 
walks of life is deeply encouraging. 


* 


But other features of the Oct. 1 ForBEs 
will also be notable. A natural sup- 
plement to the winning contest entry 
will be John Allen Murphy’s sharply- 
pointed article on stabilization. 


Today, we want to stabilize every- 
thing; we think that would make 
everyone happy. But the facts of life 
and history prove that stabilization is 
stagnation. Would a stagnant world be 
a better world? 


* 


Also scheduled for next time is more 
of our business and national defense 
series, plus other significant reports. 
One is particularly timely: A warning 
that we face a shortage of executives. 

—TueE Epirors. 
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Col. G. H. Stewart, commanding officer 
of Springfield Armory (left), and J. C. 
Garand, inventor of Garand rifle. (Wide 
World) 


Which way is business curve headed? 





A Monsanto employee and family are 
welcomed at an “open house” at the 
company’s Anniston, Ala., plant 
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FAMILIAR ACTS THAT MARK A BETTER WAY OF LIVING 








frosty Bottle 


You probably never wonder 
how that telephone, practically 
at your elbow, got where it is. 
But it means a lot to you to 
have it there. And as for the 
ice-cold Coca-Cola you enjoyed 
today, or will enjoy tomorrow, 
you never stop to think how 
Coca-Cola happens to be never 
far from where you are,—around 


the corner from anywhere. 





DY bratelencmechate 


Refreshing 
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You reach 
for the 
Phone 


or tilt 


this 


It could never have come about 
if Coca-Cola had not been pure, 
wholesome, delicious refresh- 
ment. For Coca-Cola was pet- 
fected to be just two things;— 
“delicious and refreshing.” It 
takes skill to produce Coca-Cola, 
—the finished art of a lifetime 
of practice. Because it bas quality, 


you and millions drink it and 


relish it. 





And because of these things 
you find Coca-Cola, ice-cold, at 
more than 100,000 soda foun- 
tains and at over a million other 
retail outlets. Because of them you 
see the trade-mark “Coca-Cola” 
on familiar red coolers, cartons, 
trucks, bottles and fountain glasses 
everywhere. Your acceptance of 
this pure, wholesome beverage 
made ice-cold Coca-Cola the 
drink everybody knows. 





COPYRIGHT 1940, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


Your desire for its quality 
and years of work have made Coca-Cola 
the drink everybody knows... and have made 
the pause that refreshes 


America’s favorite moment. 














Light 
From Leaders 


There is as much difference between 
making an automobile engine and 
making an aircraft engine as there is 
between making a hat and a pair of 
shoes—M. M. Gitman, president, 
Packard Motor Car Co. 


People think that they can get fat 
salaries with a college degree, but the 


children today must be taught how to . 


soil their hands. . . . We're all going 
back to learn how to work again and 
how to co-ordinate our hands and 
heads.—CapTaIn Epwarp V. RIcKEN- 
BACKER, president, Eastern Air Lines. 


Because of our long-range training 
program, built over the past 21 years 
and designed to meet any need that 
might arise, General Motors has a 
goodly supply of trained personnel and 
also the facilities to expand as circum- 
stances require.—ALFRED P. SLOAN 
Jr., chairman, General Motors Corp. 


Candor in these times is the hope of 
democracy. We must not kid ourselves 
any longer. . . . Every man who works 
in this country—whether he works 
with his hands or with his mind— 
will have to work a little harder.— 
WENDELL WILLKIE. 


Competition is the life of democracy. 
—Harvey C. FRvueEHAvrF, president, 
Fruehauf Trailer Co. 


At this crucial time, no item of pri- 
vate business is so important as the 
duty of voting —ALFRED J. LUNDBERG, 
president, California Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


By the strength of America’s auto- 
mobile industry, you may judge the 
real strength of America.—Paut G. 
HorrMan, president, Studebaker Corp. 


American petroleum refiners have 
led the world in developing new 
processes for manufacturing and in 
the normal production of high-test 
aviation fuel. Productive capacity for 
some of these fuels already is 10 times 
the consuming capacity of this coun- 
try’s entire present air fleet—W. R. 
Boyp Jr., vice-president, American 
Petroleum Institute. _ lees 
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POSTAGE AVAILABLE 


is shown in this window. 
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Ancexa was an ornament to any office. She 
charmed the customers, gave the right answers 
over the phone, was the almost perfect secretary. 
But her postage account was mostly bad debts 
and deficits—and she bought stamps by color! .. . 
Angela couldn’t be stopped by arithmetic. She sold 
the boss on a Postage Meter demonstration! 

Now Angela doesn’t add any more. The Postage 
Meter keeps track of postage on hand, postage 
used; and always has the right answer. The Meter 
can’t run out of postage denominations. Angela 
gets out of sealing envelopes and sticking stamps. 
The Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter prints postage, 
postmark, advertising slogan and seals envelopes 
simultaneously; provides postage for parcels on 
gummed tape. The office uses less postage. The 
mail gets out earlier, and so does Angela. As 
nobody can take postage from a Postage Meter, 
there are no more stamp shortages. Metered 
Mail skips cancelling and postmarking in the 
postoffice, too, can get on its way faster. 

Introduce you to Angela? Sorry... But we can 
introduce you to a Postage Meter. Big or little, 
there’s a model for your business. And a call to 
our nearest office brings a demonstration in yours! 


Branches in principal cities. Consult your telephone directory 
IN CANADA: The Canadian Postage Meters & Machines Co., Ltd. 


The Postage Meter Co. 


1706 Pacific Si., Stamford, Conn. 
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trees the New Model D-400 


You’ve always wanted an in- 
between capacity, real cab-over- 
engine truck. 

Well, here itis—International’s 
brand-new D-400 — styled to the 
minute, incorporating ideas from 
both smaller and bigger models 
in the line, to make the best all- 
around traffic-type jobon the street. 

Like all c. o. e. Internationals, 
the D-400 keeps its perfectly insu- 
lated engine under the seat. The en- 
gineis completely accessible and 
readily serviced. Load distribution 
is the ideal %-%, balanced on front 
and rear axles and all four wheels. 

The driver of this handsome 
truck gets all the breaks that make 
for efficient, safe operation. The cab 


provides wide visibility, perfect 
ventilation, nicely sinnall controls, 
and a comfortable adjustable seat. 
Brakes are hydraulic. Behind the 
driver is maximum-load space and 
short-wheelbase maneuverability. 

Yes sir, cab-over-engine design 
solves the*‘tight-hauling” problem 
.--And now you can go completely 
INTERNATIONAL in c. 0. e. mod- 
els. This new D-400 fits in the 
broad middle range between the 
very popular D-300 (13,200 Ib. 
g. v. w.) and the beautiful heavy- 
duty D-500 and DR-700 (18,800 
Ib. and 26,900 Ib. g. v. w.). Tell 
the International dealer or branch 
you want to “see and drive the 
new Model D-400!” 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


This eee 
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Chicago, Illinois 


OF CAB-OVER-ENGINE 
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SURPRISING UTILITY! 
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*‘“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING’’ 





Fact and Comment 


BY THE EDITORS 


We Need More Than Soldiers 


Right this minute, America needs more additional 
skilled workers than trained soldiers. 

Congress has decided that a million men, more or less, 
should be drafted for military training, to augment exist- 
ing trained forces. But the American Society of Tool Engi- 
neers, completing a nationwide survey, says that 1,250,600 
skilled mechanics, tool and die makers, and tool engineers 
(in addition to those already employed) are needed to 
take care of immediate needs and for definitely planned 
expansions during the remainder of the year. 

This does not include potential expansions due to pos- 
sible defense production requirements. And it takes longer 
to train a good tool engineer, a good tool and die maker, 
and a good skilled mechanic than it does to train a good 
soldier. 

For both military and industrial service, the need is not 
just for men—the need is for competent men; men who 


B. C. Forbes is on vacation. 





Acme 
can do things that need to be done. That means desire. 
effort, initiative on the part of the men who are taken for 
training. Neither good mechanics nor good soldiers are 
produced merely by the application of instruction and 
training to a man. The man has to reach for the training, 
take it in, make it a part of himself and himself a part 
of it. Current needs will help to prove over again that 
America is the land of opportunity—rand that opportunity 
is something that must be grasped, not merely accepted. 

Federal law is providing for the training of our needed 
soldiers. Employers, labor unions and teachers must as- 
sume the more complex task of training skilled workers. 

Many industrial concerns have inaugurated or enlarged 
skilled worker training courses in recent months. Many 
more will have to do so in the months to come. 

Labor unions will have to look beyond the immediate 
interests of their members, to the nation’s needs. 

Our public educational resources, already being stimu- 
lated to meet growing need for skilled workers, will have 
to be expanded further along these lines. 


—NormMan G. SHIDLE. 
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“Conscription” of, Industry 


Is it really necessary for the Congress to pass laws 
making it possible for the Government to “rent” and 
operate companies that do not or cannot co-operate 100% 
with the Government in the defense program? Isn’t there 
any other way—an American way—to solve this problem? 

As the great majority of business leaders have already 
pledged themselves to co-operate wholeheartedly with the 
Government, it is inconceivable that any company able to 
do so would refuse to do what the Government wants it to 
do. Business leaders are every bit as patriotic as the poli- 
ticians who are advocating “conscription” of industry. 

Co-operation, however, is a reciprocal term. If business 
men co-operate with the Government it is equally impor- 
tant that Government co-operate with business, and in- 
directly with the millions of investors and laborers who 
are dependent on business. 

Our legislators in Washington are now considering com- 
plicated “excess profits” and “war profits” taxes. These 
measures, in addition to the proposed law making it pos- 
sible for the Government to take over private industry, 
will only serve to restrict further the investment and em- 
ployment of the billions of capital lying idle in our banks. 
No steps whatsoever have been taken by the present Ad- 
ministration to encourage possessors of this idle capital to 
invest it in American enterprises. The laws which brought 
about this unfortunate situation are still in full force. 
And there are no indications that any changes are con- 
templated as long as the “brain trust” is in power. 

What, then, is the real purpose behind the proposal to 
conscript industry? Is it possible that this is merely the 
initial move in a cleverly-conceived plan to conscript idle 
funds, bank deposits and labor—the socialization of our 
whole economy? Why stop at “conscripting industry”? 

As Wendell Willkie so aptly put it: “Conscription of 
industry means the Sovietization of industry.” Is this real- 
ly what the New Deal and its dictatorial-minded leader 
have in mind? —Georce Wo tr. 


Story of Two Banks 


.This is the story of two banks. Each is in a small city, 
but there the similarity ends. 

A month ago, a man who had lived in the town all his 
life walked into Bank Number One. He had started a 
factory in his garage; he had just received a fistful of 
orders from some of the biggest department stores in the 
land; and for the first time in three years, he saw clear 
daylight ahead. All he needed was a $500 loan to buy ma- 
terials. 

Did he get it? He did not. His character and capacity 
didn’t count. Nor did the firm orders, for far more than 
the amount of the loan. Nor did the fact that he was 
building a new local industry. All the bank saw was his 
shortage of what it called liquid assets. So he got the 
money from friends, and told them why the bank refused. 

Now let’s watch Bank Number Two. A new bank ex- 
aminer, on his first round, enters the president’s office. 
“These loans to Jones and Smith and so on,” he says. “I 
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know they’re small, but their financial positions are pretty 
shaky. They’re too risky.” 

“I know those men,” answers the president. “They’ll 
have the money when the time comes. And in the mean- 
time our depositors’ money is being put to work. 

“Suppose you and I work out the same agreement I did 
with your predecessor. When one of those loans turns out 
bad, you can call them all bad. But don’t count on it. It 
hasn’t happened yet in 62 years.” 

Under today’s conditions—social, economic and political 
—which is the bank that is really taking risks? 

—Harwoop F. Merri. 


Work—Not Talk—Will Get Results 


With the presidential campaign about to start in earnest, 
we may expect to hear much political talk—talk that will 
hearten the enemies, both at home and abroad, of our 
democratic form of government. 

Charges of incompetence will fly thick and fast. Re- 
publicans will lambast the Democrats; Democrats will 
ridicule the Republicans. Labor leaders will flay the in- 
dustrialists, and vice versa. It’s the American way! 

But let us not take our election bickerings and quarrels 
too seriously. Let us remember that while all this inflam- 
matory oratory is going on those who have been entrusted 
with the biggest job America has ever undertaken are 
hard at work and need our support and co-operation. 

Talk is all right; it’s a lot of fun and we like it. But it 
is only by work, work and more work that we can achieve 
our goal—to build our defenses as quickly as possible. 

—Georce Wo r. 


Too Much for One Man 


More than two months ago, we predicted that this ques- 
tion would soon become important in the defense pro- 
gram: “Can the President, as co-ordinating head of the 
Defense Advisory Commission, successfully carry that job 
as well as his other work?” (Forses, July 1, p. 32). 

Only now has that question become surpassingly impor- 
tant. But for a long time the answer has been unpleasantly 
clear: The present set-up inevitably violates one of two 
tried-and-true organization principles. 

The first of these principles is that you must center final 
authority and responsibility in one person. “That has been 
done,” the Administration states. “The President is execu- 
tive head of the Defense Commission, and he has assumed 
full authority and responsibility.” 

But if that is true, then another fundamental principle 
is being violated—that a man cannot do two jobs at once. 
If the Presidency was ever a full-time job, it is a full-time 
job today. When you add to his ordinary duties the over- 
whelming duties of directing national rearmament, you 
give one man a task which is utterly beyond the capacity 
of any single human being. 

We repeat what we said 10 weeks ago: Appointment of 
an outstanding executive as chairman of the National De- 
fense Advisory Commission is urgently needed. 

—Harwoop F. Merritt. 
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In the Business Spotlight 


What Happened 


With the vacation season and the 
Labor Day week end out of the way, 
business moves into a new working 
season after one of the briskest Sum- 
mers on record. Except for recent signs 
of life in the stock market (p. 36), the 
latest fortnight brings no significant 
change in business activity (p. 33). 
Meanwhile, the Department of Com- 
merce reports that 1940 income pay- 
ments to individuals through July were 
$41,600,000,000, higher than in any 
comparable period since 1930. 


What’s Ahead 


Leading business and _ industrial 
economists forecast a fourth-quarter 
average of 125 for the Federal Reserve 
Board Index of Industrial Production, 
revised (p. 13). Such an average 
would make history: It would be the 
all-time high for any quarterly aver- 
age; and except for December, 1939 
(126), it would be a three-months’ av- 
erage higher than any single month in 
U. S. industrial history. Taking an 
admitted guess at the effect of Eng- 
land’s fortunes of war on U. S. indus- 
try, the same economists agree gen- 
erally that early defeat would mean 
a sharp drop in activity, followed by 
recovery; that if Great Britain remains 
undefeated a year from now, the busi- 
ness index for the next 12 months 
should move strongly upward, with 
no important interruptions. 


Added Points 


Adding emphasis to the economists’ 
forecast are these points: For industry 
as a whole, ratio of labor costs to 
value of output (an important indicator 
of industrial health) is now relatively 





Courage with a big C: Despite new tax 
proposals, “industry conscription” and other 
explosive ideas, aviation is driving ahead 
with its building program. (The Austin Co.) 


low, while output per man is relatively 
high; the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics estimates that 1940 farm 
income (including benefit payments) 
will total $8,900,000,000, a million 
dollars a day more than last year; gov- 
ernment sources are reported predict- 
ing that the defense program will cut 
unemployment from 9,000,000 to 4,- 
500,000 by July 1; retailers are laying 


elaborate plans for the biggest Fall and 
Christmas shopping seasons they have 
enjoyed since 1930. 


Pinch Begins 


Evidence is now accumulating that 
the skilled labor shortage is beginning 
to pinch, even before arms are being 
produced in any great quantity: (1) 
Government arsenals, which weeks ago 
were authorized to go on a three-shift, 
24-hour basis, are still hunting for 
enough trained men to run their ma- 
chines; (2) a confidential government 
list names more than 100 occupations 


in which there is a shortage (FORBEs, 


Sept. 1, p. 12). And government files 
of the unemployed are not providing 
the help so optimistically predicted 
three months ago. The jobless man’s 
listing of his skills is often ex- 
aggerated; even if it is accurate, he is 
generally rusty; and few of the unem- 
ployed who are really skilled have the 
special skills needed in defense work. 


Hopeful Signs 


Obviously something must be done 
at once. Two new appointments to the 
Defense Commission’s Labor Division 
are hopeful signs: C. R. Dooley, man- 
ager of industrial relations for Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co. and J. W. Dietz, per- 
sonnel relations manager of Western 
Electric, both practical authorities on 
labor training, will take charge of the 
Commission’s program of training 
workers within industry. 


But More Is Needed 


But training takes time, even the 
short-course training for a specific job 
(rather than for a skill) that is now be- 
ing adopted so rapidly. As one method 
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of bridging the gap, a legislative plan 
is now being developed which is de- 
signed to induce skilled men to leave 
jobs in non-defense industries and 
take jobs in defense industries. Ex- 
perience so far has shown that higher 
“pay won’t attract them if they have to 
=throw over steady work and give up 
‘seniority and other service benefits. 
So a proposed new law would give 
them, in effect, leaves of absence to 
work in defense industries—their 
original employer would be required 
to re-employ and reinstate them after, 
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perhaps, a two-year period. But while 
skilled labor is in the limelight, 
nothing is being done to prevent the 
development of a bottleneck that can 
make skilled labor useless—a shortage 
of skilled management. As working 
forces expand, supervisory and execu- 
tive forces must expand if production 
is to be smooth and efficient. And 
learning the techniques of sound man- 
agement and developing the natural 
abilities required cannot be done in a 
short-term training course. Aviation is 
now learning that lesson. 


Business Milestones 


Trouble Ahead? 


Though wages, in most industries, 
are already at peak levels, union de- 
mands for increases continue. There is 
no guessing, say observers, as to how 
far the unions will press their demands 
without calling strikes. But most em- 
ployers believe they are in a good tac- 
tical position, come what may, since 
the “cost of living” has remained rela- 
tively stable. 


Outstanding Report 


United Wallpaper Factories Inc., 
Chicago, has just issued an annual re- 
port to stockholders that is outstanding 
on two counts: (1) It has flowered 
wallpaper covers, and paper samples 
on the inside, marking a new high in 
dramatic sales promotion to stockhold- 
ers. (2) The strictly financial pages, 
though highly readable, are backed up 
by a profusely illustrated story of the 
company’s progress during the past 
year. 


Color Television 


Early this month, the first full-color 
television was demonstrated by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System in New 
York City. According to Dr. Peter 
Goldmark, CBS’s chief television en- 
gineer and inventor of the process, the 
colors are not “streamed” through the 
air as are sound and pictures. Filters 
(red, green and blue) are utilized at 
the transmitter and the receiver to 
“pick out” the hues. For example, 
when the transmitter “sees” blue, cer- 
tain impulses are broadcast that ac- 
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Wide World 
. . . tuning up for full-color television 


tuate the blue filter at the receiving 
end, which then provides the blue 
color. Commercial application must 
await further development, say techni- 
cal men. Nevertheless the technique 
looks like the long-sought answer (see 
photo). 


Skyway Sign 

Horizontal, roof-top billboards, de- 
signed to attract the attention of air- 
plane passengers, have figured in most 
tales of tomorrow. Now the idea has 
been adopted, perhaps for the first 
time on a’ pretentious scale, by John- 
son & Johnson, big surgical supplies 
manufacturer. On the top of its Chi- 
cago plant, not far from the city’s air- 
port, the company has erected a huge, 





horizontal cross, flanked by the letters 
“J & J.” The sign will be lighted at 
night. 


Plastic Doll 


The first test tube doll will soon be 
introduced by the Ideal Novelty & Toy 
Co., New York. Completely made of 
plastics (most dolls are made of a ° 
composition of paper pulp and rosin), 
it is expected to:revolutionize doll mak- 
ing. Unbreakable, washable, half the 
weight of ordinary dolls, it will be 
highly flexible (though all of one 
piece), with “flesh” that warms to the 
touch and wrinkles like real flesh. 


Test Store 


Growing decentralization has obliged 
most big-city department siores to 
operate outlets in the suburbs. Small 
chain competition, however, has 
prompted Macy’s, New York City, to 
go a step farther in this direction. It 
will shortly open an experimental 
“branch store” in Syracuse, N. Y.. 
which is well outside of the territory) 
served by Macy’s in Manhattan. The 
branch will be known as a “Star Item 
Store,” will stock only selected items 
of high fashion and quality—the 
cream of the “best sellers.” 


Retailing (Continued ) 


Sears Roebuck, on the other hand. 
will soon erect a three-story department 
store, with super-service station and 
parking lot, in downtown Pittsburgh. 
Some 25 buildings will be razed to 
make way for the project, which will 
cover two and a half blocks. 


Profiteering ? 


Is industry co-operating in the de- 
fense program? To quiet any doubts 
among his employees, President J. S. 
Knowlson of Stewart-Warner Corp. re- 
cently made a frank statement to them: 
The company has bought, or has on 
order, $450,000 of new machinery 
without waiting for the Government to 
finance it; up to July 31, it had cost 
the company $60,000 to learn to do 
its defense work. He concluded: “That 
is not profiteering.” 


Iron Into Tin 
Last year Oscar Bruno Bach, the 
famed metallurgist, developed a pro- 
cess for coloring common stainless 
(Continued on page 23) 
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Economists Forecast New High 


What Was Asked 


THE sixTH of the ForBEs quarterly 
forecasts by outstanding business 
economists runs along the same lines 
as the previous ones. Just before this 
issue went to press, this wire was sent 
to them: “What is your estimate of 
the average figure which the (revised) 
Federal Reserve Board Index of Indus- 
trial Production, adjusted for seasonal 
variation, will reach during the fourth 
quarter? What is your guess as to the 
general pattern of the Index for the 
next 12 months: First, if Britain is 
defeated in the near future? Second, 
if Britain is still holding out a year 
from now?” 


What Is Forecast 


During the fourth quarter of this 
year, business economists estimate that 
the Reserve Board Index will average 
125. This is the median for all esti- 
mates. 

If this average is attained, history 
will be made. It will mean an average 
for an entire three-months’ period 
which has been exceeded only once, 
and that during a single month— 
December, 1939, when the figure was 
126. And it will be substantially high- 
er than for any other quarter on 
record. Closest to the estimate is the 
123.7 which the Index averaged in the 
last quarter of 1939; next comes 
1937’s second quarter, with 120; rank- 
ing third is the third quarter of 1929, 
with 113.7. 

As usual, the economists agree close- 
ly on their estimates. The range be- 
tween high and low is more than nor- 
mally narrow—the high estimate is 
130, the low estimate 118; and 78% 
of all the estimates are -grouped be- 
tween 120 and 126 inclusive. 

Two economists make estimates for 
specific months as well as for the en- 
tire quarter. One forecasts for October, 
November and December, respectively, 
124-125-126; the other predicts that 
the Index for those same months will 


be 121-118-115. Variance of opinion 
on the direction of movement is inter- 
esting. The majority of the contribu- 
tors apparently agree on a rising trend. 


Britain’s Role 


If the opinions of experts are taken, 
the outcome of the Battle of Britain 
is going to have an extremely impor- 
tant bearing on the pattern of business 
during the coming 12 months. 

Since 89% of the economists be- 
lieve that an early defeat for Great 
Britain would mean a sharp drop in 
industrial production, followed by re- 
covery, the main area of disagreement 
involves the time factor. Even those 
who differ from the 89% agree that 
production would drop, but in their 
opinion it would stay down indefin- 
itely. 

Majority belief is that production 
would recover well within a year’s 


time, and most forecasts make recov- 
ery a matter of a few months from 
the time of the catastrophe. The re- 
covery, they believe, would be caused 
by intensification of the U. S. defense 
program, and it would take the form 
of a steady rise to reach a level esti- 
mated at from 128 to 135 by next 
September. 

If the war continues and Great Bri- 
tain is still in the ring a year from 
now, the contributing economists unan- 
imously agree on a rising business 
curve through the next twelve months. 
Majority opinion concludes that the 
rise will be steady and gradual, though 
perhaps interrupted by minor reac- 
tions; and that by a year from now 
the Reserve Board Index will have 
reached a higher point than if Great 
Britain goes under. 

Some of the estimates of the busi- 
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ness level which may be reached next 
year, assuming the continuance of the 
war, are striking: “Uniform increase 
to a new high”; “135-140 in third 
quarter”; “gradual uptrend to 132”; 
“average for year at least 130”; “140 
by September”; “higher average than 
1940”; “next year’s average 5% high- 
er than this”; and “approaching a 
boom.” If England is beaten—‘“five- 
point sag for three or four months”; 
“sharp recession to 112, then recov- 
ery”; “drop to 115 last quarter, steady 
rise next nine months”; “sharp slump, 
60 to 90 days.” 

Regardless of England’s fate, then, 
the great majority of the contributing 
economists believe that business will 
be good a year from now. If England 
is defeated, it may not be quite so 
good, and an important slump will 
take place; but business will still be 
much better than it has been for many 
years. 


Contributors 


The outstanding business economists 
who contribute to this poll represent 
a wide variety of geographical loca- 
tions and industries. Contributors in- 
clude: Henry B. Arthur, Swift & Co.; 
W. C. Bober, Johns-Manville Corp.; 
William M. Carpenter, Edison Electric 
Institute; C. W. Foss; A. H. Robin- 
son, Eastman Kodak Co.; L. Seth 
Schnitman, consulting economist; Ru- 
fus S. Tucker, General Motors Corp.; 
Wilson E. Wright, Armstrong Cork 
Co. Others have requested that their 
names not be listed because of their 
official connections or for reasons of 
company policy. 
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What War Has Done 


“THE DIFFERENCE in the credit stand- 
ings of belligerents today as compared 
with 1914 is only one of many funda- 
mental differences which make the 
1914 experience an undependable 
guide to what is likely to happen this 
time.” 

No truer words than those were ever 
set down. They appeared in ForBEs 
for Sept. 15, 1939 (p. 9), in a forecast 
of what the European War would 
probably mean to business. And what 
they foreshadowed has come abundant- 
ly true. 

Just a year ago, everything was go- 
ing up. Almost everyone was expecting 
a business pattern like the steeply and 
steadily rising one of 1915-16. Almost 
no one was prepared for what actually 
did happen. 

Propuction. Industrial output is 
now back almost to its December peak, 
but only after the heavy slump of last 
Winter and Spring. Two things about 
the current peak in production are 
notable: 

First, it marks the end of the 10- 
year famine for the durable goods in- 
dustries. This recovery is a capital 
goods recovery. 

Second, the new industry which we 
have been waiting for since 1930 is 
definitely here. It is the armaments 
and munitions industry, one of the 
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The “money flow” index, based on government deficit spending and new private capital 
financing, usually anticipates any change in the direction of business. Largely because of 
prospective heavy government spending, the flow of money will rise sharply the rest of the 
year, suggesting a continued high level of production and distribution 
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greatest paradoxes in industrial his- 
tory. It is an essential industry, more 
necessary today than most others; and 
for the next few years its influence on 
business conditions is likely to be 
greater than any other. Nevertheless, 
it is an economic monstrosity and in 
the long run an economic waste. 

TraveE. Except for a slump in April, 
department store sales so far this year 
have been consistently higher than for 
the same time in 1939. Retail trade in 
general is running much the same, 
and showing its characteristic stability 
in comparison with industrial produc- 
tion. 

Finance. The outbreak of war sent 
the stock market skyrocketing, and the 
skyrocket stayed up until the German 
drive began in May. Now prices are 
back where they were a year ago, and 
volume of trading has been growing 
less and less. New security issues are 
still few and far between; in short, 
Wall Street is exactly where it was a 
year ago, with nothing gained except’ 
experience. 

Commonities. Commodity prices 
have followed the same trend as stock 
prices, except that they are only half- 
way back to the level of August, 1939. 
The greatest economic surprise of the’ 
war is the wiping out, through block- 
ade, of the great Continental markets 
for U. S. goods, especially farm prod- 
ucts. By the same token, the chief 
U. S. victim of the war is the farmer. 

But the commodities of industry— 
metals, chemicals, and the like—face 
a different situation. They are the raw 
materials of the defense program; for 
them, the future is bright. 

Foreicn Trape. The U. S. foreign 
trader is second only to the U. S. farm- 
er as a war victim. Old, reliable mar- 
kets have been lost while gains made 
in other quarters may be only tempor- 
ary. Total exports and imports have 
risen since the outbreak of war, but 
U. S. defense requirements and ship- 
ments of arms to Great Britain account 
for much of the rise. Neither type of 
trade moves through normal channels, 
and neither provides a foundation for 
permanent future international trade. 








WE REGARD AS a major responsibility 
of management the relations of our 
company with its employees, with the 
communities in which we have plants, 
with press and radio, with public offi- 
cials, and with key citizens and others 
who mold public opinion. 

Standard definition of our goal is 
what in an individual would be called 
good morals and good manners. We 
avoid the term “public relations” be- 
cause it puts the emphasis upon what 
others think of us, rather than on what 
we actually do to deserve their good 
opinion. 

Most successful businesses have 
good morals; good morals come natu- 
rally to honest and sincere folks. But 
manners require some conscious cul- 
tivation. And if your manners are not 
good, people do not look at you favor- 


ably enough to discover whether you 
have good morals. 

It is largely for lack of friend-mak- 
ing manners that business has acquired, 
at the hands of name-callers and dema- 
gogues, an unattractive and unde- 
served reputation. And the reason why 
its good name has been tarnished is 
that none of us—employers and in- 
vestors and employees—has spoken up 
effectively in our own behalf. 

For a good many years our com- 
pany has been telling all interested 
parties the whole truth about our 
business, because the truth throws a 
much more attractive light in which to 
view our performance than does mis- 
informed prejudice. 

Our basic company policy is simple. 
We neither seek publicity that is favor- 
able nor seek to suppress publicity 
that might be regarded as unfavorable. 
We recognize the right of the public 
—and its accepted channels of infor- 
mation, such as newspapers and the 





Epcar M. Queeny is president of the Mon- 
santo Chemical Co. 
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radio—to obtain truthful information. 
Responsibility for carrying out 
policies is delegated to divisional gen- 
eral managers, and by them to divi- 
sional production managers and plant 
managers. The authority of a plant 
manager on community matters within 
his scope is final. Home-office execu- 
tives can only advise on general pol- 
icy, and in specific matters when re- 
quested. The executive responsible for 
co-ordination regularly sees that some- 
one from his staff maintains frequent 
contact with plants—monthly or quar- 
terly, depending on size of the opera- 
tion and distance from St. Louis. 


WE BREAK THE NEWS FIRST 


Information covering the company 
as a whole is released from the execu- 
tive offices in St. Louis. Information 
of local nature is released by indi- 
vidual or local plant management— 
after checking with St. Louis if they 
believe it advisable. A standard set 
of arrangements is recommended to 
the local management, so that it can 





Facts must be broadcast within a company, 
too. Here is Monsanto Magazine’s reporting 
staff at a single plant—Everett, Mass. 


provide such a broad knowledge of 
how Monsanto functions that public 
misconceptions are unlikely. 

Newspaper and radio news editors 
are given written word on whom to 
approach and where to approach him 
at any hour of the day or night to 
obtain authoritative information on 
plant happenings. The plant is organ- 
ized to bring to that man at once the 
news of any untoward incident—an 
accident requiring hospitalization, a 
fire requiring outside apparatus, or 
anything outside of routine that will 
draw attention from passersby or near- 
by residents. 

The plant manager takes the initia- 
tive in telling newspapers and radio 
stations about any such occurrence 
without delay, so that they may have 
the full facts and not rely upon guess- 
work. The natural inclination of the 
plant manager to suppress adverse 
facts is frowned upon; he is instructed 
to give out all the facts quickly in 
time to meet the news schedules. 

Besides these press and radio con- 
tacts, local men in management jobs 
make themselves available to key citi- 
zens and other molders of public 
opinion. Our policies and plans are 
made known to all of these people, not 
only through individual contacts, but 
also through our publication and 
through speakers. 

City, county, state and resident Fed- 
eral officials should also be known to 

(Continued on page 40) 
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DONALD WILHELM 


When you know what’s in- 
volved in making one ele- 
Garand 


rifle—you realize what a gi- 


mentary item—the 


gantic job industry faces in 


arming this nation 


FOUR AND A HALF YEARS ago the U. S. 
Army, convinced of the merits of a 
new service rifle, the Garand, ordered 
the Springfield Armory to begin mak- 
ing them. 

Twenty months later the Armory 
was delivering 10 rifles a day; 44 
months later, 100 a day; four years 
later, 200 a day. Even at that highest 
rate, equipping a million men with 
rifles would take 17 years! 

Why such slow progress? As war 
equipment goes, the Garand is only 
a little thing. It weighs scarcely 
nine pounds, has only 75 parts, costs 
$100, is certainly easier to manufac- 
ture in quantity than a tank, plane or 
anti-aircraft gun. Little thing that it 
is, it illustrates all the better what 
“getting into production” means. In 
the story of one gun can be seen the 
bigger story of arming America for 
defense. 

It begins as far back as 1903, when 
the famous Springfield was adopted. 
Even then, our Army was seeking a 
faster rifle. The world’s greatest gun 
designers submitted models in periodic 
competitions. These were examined 
and tested, and at one time the Army 
was redesigning no fewer than six. 
At last, in 1929, John C. Garand of 
the government Armory at Springfield, 
Mass., submitted a surprising gun. 

With Garand’s weapon, one dough- 





DonaLp WILHELM, nationally-known writer, 
author of several books, has for many years 
been writing on business and industrial de- 
velopments. 
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The layman asks, “Why can’t industry turn to rearming overnight?” The Garand rifle 
answers. It had to be designed, samples built, tested. Then, in 1936: “Get into production!” 


boy might seem a whole machine-gun 
nest to invaders. It can be fired eight 
times without taking your eyes from 
the target. The Army Ordnance rates 
it two-and-a-quarter times as fast as 
the Springfield, whose hand-operated 
bolt action means re-aiming after 
each shot. The Springfield packs a 
“kick” equivalent to that of a one- 
pound brickbat dropped 14 feet—a 
jolt that disturbs the rooky’s aim and 
sometimes lays him up with a sore 
shoulder after a few hundred shots. 
The Garand is so gentle at the shoulder 
that women have fired it pleasurably. 


IT STARTED BACK IN 1934 


It can be disassembled in the field, 
with only a cartridge as a tool, in 12 
seconds. It works equally well in 
Arctic cold and tropic heat; after im- 
mersion in water—even salt water—it 
has been fired at once, with no effect 
on its functioning. 

The Army was definitely interested, 
and in 1934 ordered 80 Garands for 
use—and abuse—by cavalry and in- 
fantry. With 18 tool-makers to help 


him, Garand got busy in the model 
shop at the Armory. 

In making these guns, Garand and 
his associates were building precision 
instruments of rare ingenuity. The ac- 
tion of the rifle is driven by gas from 
the explosion of its cartridge, a pres- 
sure of some 45,000 pounds to the 
square inch instantly building up 
within the barrel. This pressure tapers 
off as the bullet goes its way, and, 
3/1000th of a second later, when the 
bullet is just short of the muzzle, is 
down to 6,000 pounds. There, in the 
underside of the barrel, is a tiny hole 
through which the gas strikes the half- 
inch piston of a small, very responsive 
gas engine. This robot ejects the shell 
of the cartridge just fired, cocks the 
hammer, throws a fresh cartridge into 
the breech and returns it to position 
for the next firing. 

It was an intricate mechanism to 
build in a model shop, but Garand 
and his associates worked on. The 
first 80 were no sooner completed than 
the Army, in January, 1936, officially 
accepted the rifle. Then came the order 
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That meant 250,000 blueprints, building 1,000 different machines, new 
jigs and fixtures, revamping a plant, training workmen in new tasks 


to “get it into production”—quantity 
production. 

It doesn’t take long to get an item 
into hand or machine-shop production 
that will turn out 80 rifles in two 
years. It doesn’t take long to pro- 
duce hundreds of thousands of rifles 
by mass production methods once you 
get started. But it does take time to 
get ready for mass production. 

A mass-producing factory of course 
is a huge machine, made up of thou- 
sands of other machines, and men. 
Some factories are such amazing ex- 
amples of perfected skill, teamwork 
and timing that railroad cars bring: 
ing raw materials in the morning 
leave in the evening loaded with fin- 
ished products made from those same 
materials. Once mass production starts 
it turns out goods at a fabulous rate, 
but to get it started takes time. 

Creating such a production machine 
begins with a battle of blueprints. First 
were Garand’s roughly pencilled draw- 
ings. Other engineers studied these, 
perfected them, made new drawings 
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and blueprints. Heaven knows how 
many blueprints of the gun and its 
parts, and of the factory layout and 
machines, have been made _ since 
January, 1936, to produce this little 
weapon. Surely a quarter-million! 

To mass-produce the Garand’s 75 
parts, 1,500 operations are necessary. 
Of these, 900 are machine operations, 
like forging, to shape hot metal; mill- 
ing and broaching, to get parts down 
to the shape and size desired; coining, 
stamping, drilling and reaming. Each 
ef these machine operations is like- 
ly to require: First, an especially built 
machine; second, a jig or fixture— 
specially designed vises to hold the 
part being machined; and third, a 
gauge, to make sure the part is di- 
mensionally perfect. 


1,000 MACHINES FOR ONE GUN 


After surveying its machines and 
space, the Armory called machine-tool 
makers into conference. One company 
estimated that it would take 200,000 
hours of engineering study just to plan 
and design—not to build—the needed 


Add this: Setting specifications, establishing high-precision inspec- 
tion and test systems, a million other details—all just to get ready! 









equipment. In the end the Armory 
had to buy nearly a thousand different 
machines costing up to $20,000 each, 
besides jigs and fixtures. 

To arrange the machines so that 
each part would progress at just the 
right speed from its source to the final 
assembly was a tremendous problem in 
planning. .It was doubly difficult at the 
Springfield Armory. Much of its ma- 
chinery was old, some dating from the 
Civil War; the buildings were poorly 
planned for modern methods; groups 
of skilled craftsmen had been dis- 
banded during two decades when the 
threat of war was remote. Moreover, 
the plant had to go on working in 
machine-shop fashion all the while 
it was being transformed. 

The Garand contains 19 different 
specifications of steel. Some steels 
which are easily worked by hand meth- 
ods behave badly when turned over 
to automatic, quantity-producing ma- 
chines. Metallurgists and machine-tool 
experts consulted, made _ continual 
changes and improvements. 


(Continued on page 40). 
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Sleep Without Sheep 





Wars, taxes, politics, disasters—no wonder sleep eludes the 
tired business man. These tips should help to bring it back 


GENERAL HucH Jounson tells me that 
he sometimes bores himself to sleep 
by planning imaginary military cam- 
paigns. 

One of Roger W. Babson’s pet plans 
for sound repose is training the family 
not to spill bad news during the 
evening. 

When wakeful in the night, Albert 
Edward Wiggam and Warden Lewis 
A. Lawes often remove their night- 
clothes for a fresh air bath, after which 
they return to sound sleep. 

Jack Benny imagines a tiny brush 
in his hand; with it he imagines him- 
self painting a huge figure 3 on the 
side of a gigantic barn; by the time 
he’s at the second loop he usually falls 
asleep. 

For the proverbially tired business 
man, sleeping well should be as simple 
as rolling off a log. But it isn’t. During 
every war and depression sleeplessness 
increases. As far back as the War of 
1812 and again during 1861-65, Amer- 
ican physicians were deploring the rise 
in restlessness and “nerves” among 





Ray Gites, writer, selling star and author- 
ity on business methods, might also be 
described as one of the few experts on sleep 
in existence. 
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business leaders. And now, when we 
should go to bed and count sheep, we 
find ourselves counting bombers in- 
stead, or the new uncertainties in busi- 
ness, taxation and international affairs. 
The enemies of sleep were never so 
many or so devastating. 

Yet the act of sleeping is supremely 
natural. When crayfish and frogs are 
held immobile they promptly fall 
asleep. Babies and puppies do the 
same. But i:aay business men must 
cultivate sleeping as though it were a 
difficult art. It takes determination and 
excellent management to fall asleep 
promptly, slumber soundly 
and awake fully refreshed in 
mind, spirit and body. 

There is no one cure-all 
which will end all forms of 
wakefulness for the simple 
reason that the causes of in- 
somnia are legion. John Doe 
lies awake because of an un- 
wise evening meal; Richard 
Roe because he ate too little. 
Thomas Hoe can’t sleep be- 2 


cause he exercised too vio- Wigs 


lently during the evening, 
but his brother Frank is 
wakeful for lack of any ex- 
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ercise at all. So it’s no wonder that 
the remedies advocated for sleepless. 
ness are many and far apart. 

Fortunately, the basic considerations 
in winning good sleep are few. From 
knowing them you can probably decide 
just which apply to your own wake. 
fulness, and act accordingly. 

Any somnologist will tell you the 
commonest cause of wakefulness in the 
business man, in case you don’t know. 
It’s taking business problems to bed 
with you. So the first rule for securing 
sound repose is this: Mentally and 
resolutely “retire from business” at the 
end of each day’s work! And, like 
Roger Babson, enlist your family 
in the wholesome conspiracy against 
wakefulness by training them not to 
spill problems and bad news during 
the evening. 

On those nights when you must 
work, “retire from business” the min- 
ute you leave your desk. If problems 
insistently hover about you, take to 
heart the counsel of the poet Quarles: 
“Put off thy cares with thy clothes; so 
shall thy rest strengthen thy labor, and 
so shall thy labor sweeten thy rest.” 
As you remove each garment, literally 
think of it as one of your perplexities 
which you are laying away from you 
for the night! 

Many men find that a tepid tub bath 
or shower before dinner, followed by 
a change to old, loungy clothes, helps 
immensely to put off the cares of the 
day. But any program to improve sleep 
must also contemplate the daily pro- 
gram. We must avoid accumulating 
tensions during the second half of the 
day, as far as possible. This means, 
for one thing, scheduling the more 
difficult tasks early and tapering off to 
lighter duties. Never, if you can help 
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it, take up a particularly difficult task 
late in the afternoon. Your failure to 
finish it can create tensions which may 
rob you of sleep all night long. 

In every study of insomnia we al- 
ways come back to tensions—either 
mental or physical. During the 1870's, 
a certain Dr. Learned won a handsome 
practice through his then novel plan 
for relaxing the body into refreshing 
slumber. The scheme still works won- 
ders for many. Boiled down, his sug- 
gestion was this: As you lie flat on 
your back in bed, imagine yourself a 
huge lead soldier. Lift one leaden leg 
up a bit, feel its weight, then let it fall 
with a sigh of relief. Do the same 
with the other leg. Then each arm. 
Finally lift your head, imagining it a 
cannonball, and after holding it up 
with pretended difficulty, let it drop. 
Repeat these exercises several times 
until you’re limp as a baby, after which 
deep slumber is almost inevitable. 


Are you sure 
your bed is 
big enough? 


Since 1870, physicians have discovered 
that many puckering little tensions ex- 
ist around the throat, mouth and eyes; 
so identify them and dismiss them 
with relaxation also. 

But the origin of physical tensions 
is usually mental. Worries, responsi- 
bilities and ambitious planning must 
be pushed out of bed if you want sound 
sleep. “Make your mind blank” is good 
advice but it’s next to impossible to 
follow. 

Fortunately, there is a better and 
easier way. Instead, replace disagree- 
able thoughts with pleasant, sedative 
recollections. When Donald A. Laird 
surveyed the sleep of 509 men listed in 
Who’s Who, they told him some form 
of thought control was their best rem- 
edy for wakefulness. Three active men 
—a radio announcer, a realtor and a 
physician—tell me they always imag- 
ine themselves at their favorite fishing 
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places pulling in some big ones. 

The outlook is never so black 
but that we can recall pleasant 
experiences—a happy vacation, 
an unexpected turn for the bet- 
ter, or enjoyments with our 
families and friends. Turning 
the mind gratefully toward 
these past pleasures is mental 
hygiene of the highest order. 

Dr. George L. Walton, fam- 
ous neurologist, says: “Sleep- 
lessness is due, in the majority 
of cases, to a faulty habit of 
mind.” Guard against thoughts 
inappropriate to bedtime! An- 
other physician has recently 
deplored the presence of radios, 
telephones, bookcases and other 
non-sleeping equipment in our bed- 
rooms. They all make the bedroom 
that much less suited to repose. 

It helps also to have a private and 
amusing little prescription of your own 
—preferably one based on your own 
personal philosophy of life. Tommy 
Riggs, the well-known double-voice 
radio entertainer, tells me that ever 
since he invented his imaginary little 
friend, five-year-old Betty Lou, he 
sleeps like a child, and why shouldn’t 
he? Every night he pretends he’s Betty 
Lou, thinks as she would think, and 
thus loses all adult cares and responsi- 
bilities. Frank Craven, when unable 
to sleep, imagines beating his favorite 
enemy on a tough golf course. 

But a common reason for our in- 
ability to relax perfectly is in the beds 
we own. Millions haven’t space enough. 
If your bed isn’t at least 39 inches 
across, get one that is. And your bed 
should be at least six inches longer 
than you are. 

A few miscellaneous tips -are in 
order. 





Saws from Sages 


Blessings on him who in- 
vented sleep (Cervantes), for 
it is to man what winding is 
to a clock (Schopenhauer), 
provided he puts off his cares 
with his clothes (Fielding). 

It is indeed a delicious mo- 
ment that of being nestled in 
bed, (Hunt); yet too much 
sleep makes a dull head 
(Bacon), so turn out when 
you turn over in the morning 
(Wellington). 














On weekday evenings, as far as pos- 
sible, avoid overstimulating: experi- 
ences—social, physical, mental. Avoid, 
also, the overstimulating and overen- 
ergizing high-calory foods and drinks. 

And as you prepare for bed, take a 
second look at those pajamas. Are they 
really helpful to your sleeping? 

How about bedtime snacks? If four 
or five hours pass between your even- 
ing meal and bedtime, a light dairy 
lunch—crackers or cereal and milk— 
eaten before retiring may improve 
your sleep 10% during the first half 
of the night. 

Too often we get hypochondriacal 
notions about our sleep. Actually, 
sleeplessness is not half as dangerous 
as many think. The best medical opin- 
ion is that lying awake, if unaccom- 
panied by worry, is just about as good 
as first-class repose, and certainly 
much better than fitful sleep decorated 
with bad dreams. 

That- is why physicians urge you 
never to take sleeping powders or pills 
except on prescription. No drug known 
will induce natural sleep. 

Finally, remember that sleep re- 
quirements and sleep patterns differ 
widely. Some people sleep best in two 
shifts with a btief period of wakeful- 
ness in between. Some thrive on seven, 
six or even fewer hours of sleep night- 
ly. Others need nine or 10 hours every 
night to be at their best. 

And sleep in any position that ap- 
peals to you. Lying on your left side 
won’t damage your heart, nor will ly- 
ing on your stomach ruin your diges- 
tion. Even when you lie doubled up 
like a contortionist, Mother Nature is 
watching over you. If the position 


were really bad for you, she’d wake 
you up! 
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_ brilliant scientist, exercised too 


MANY COMPANIES are headed by men 
who rose via the salesmanager’s office. 
And so the salesmanager, more than 
any other company executive, works in 
the shadow of the presidential desk. 

Obviously, the chief executive is re- 
sponsible for the results of his divi- 
sional excutives. But control fades into 
interference when it demands that the 
sales engineer make every way station, 
siding and milepost on schedule. If the 
sales department is to function smooth- 
ly at express speed, the company presi- 
dent should be content if the trains 
arrive at their terminals on schedule. 

The salesmanager’s problem is even 
more difficult when a chief executive 
who has had no sales training decides 
to take a hand in selling details. 

A few years ago a company was or- 
ganized to market the inventions of a 
brilliant scientist. The products were 
practically non-competitive, 
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Before attempting to measure the 
extent of a salesmanager’s powers, it 
might be well to look into the nature 
of his work. 

Actually, the salesmanager has two 
functions, almost two separate jobs. 
One of his functions is to plan. The 
other task is to execute that plan. 

The salesmanager should not create 
his sales campaign single-handed. A 
great many talents and abilities are 
needed to integrate it into other com- 
pany activities. 

The president must give his advice 
because he is finally responsible and 
because the sales program must be 
adjusted to the activities of other de- 
partments. 

The treasurer is interested in finan- 
cial questions—credits, collection poli- 
cies, selling prices and terms, and op- 
erating costs of the sales department. 





authority within his own department. 

This view of a salesmanager’s duties 
and authorities is being held more and 
more by large organizations that are 
making enviable sales records. A re- 
cent survey, sounding out opinions of 
top executives, disclosed that without 
exception companies preferred to reach 
a sales plan through a general con- 
clave of affected executives—but then 
to hold the salesmanager responsible 
for the results. 

To charge a man with responsibility 
for executing a sales program which 
he may not approve, may not seem 
altogether fair. Brigade commanders, 
however, are expected to wage attacks 
planned by G.H.Q.; the commander’s 
job is to execute the plan, a purely 
executive function. The measure of 
success or failure must be tempered 
by a recognition of the difficulties of 





they had strong consumer de- 
mand, advertising was excel- 
lent. And yet—sales to retailers 
lagged, and the company seem- 
ed headed for the financial 
scrap heap. 

At this juncture, the com- 
pany’s backers intervened and 
made a study of the company’s 
problems. This survey revealed 
the reason for the company’s 
failure and pointed a way out. 

The company was in hot 
water because its president, the 





much direct, detailed control 


President 


& Salesmanager 


HAROLD HARTOGENSIS 


Should the salesmanager be asked to 
make every milepost on schedule? 


Or only to end the run on time? 


the assignment. 

To insure sales autonomy. in 
executing plans, many com- 
panies have created separate 
corporations for their sales op- 
erations. This helps to keep 
lines of authority straight and 
discourages inter-departmental 
meddling. And inter-departmen- 
tal meddling can cripple any 
sales effort—as it did for one 
of the largest companies of its 
kind. It has a separate sales- 
force headed by a separate 
salesmanager to cover each of 
its several markets. But the 








over his sales department. He had 
alienated jobbers and jobbers’ sales- 
men by insisting on subordinating 
sound salesmanship and merchandising 
to a technical exposition of his prod- 
ucts. 

The salesmanager had been unable 
to offset the resentment created by the 
president’s policies. Top executive in- 
terference had even thwarted his efforts 
to hire and train the proper kind of 
salesmen. 

As a result of the survey, the sales- 
manager was given the green light to 
go ahead and complete authority to 
execute an agreed-on sales plan. The 
inventor president had the wisdom and 
courage to co-operate with his sales- 
manager under this new arrangement, 
and sales have been climbing steadily 
ever since. A simple reallocation of 
authority remedied a bad situation. 





Harotp Harrtocensis, sales consultant, is 
the author of many articles and reports on 
marketing subjects. 
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The production chief is consulted 
on product research, design and de- 
tails. His costs help to determine sell- 
ing price, and his ability to produce 
acts as a brake on potential sales 
volume. 

The secretary sits in at discussions 
involving taxation and government 
regulation. 

The traffic manager is consulted on 
traffic costs and schedules. 

The advertising manager, although 
he may be subordinate to the sales- 
manager, has an important part in 
planning advertising and sales promo- 
tion which will co-ordinate with sales 
activities. 

It may seem, from all this, as though 
the salesmanager has very little to say 
about sales. And it is true that in 
creating the sales program, he is just 
one member of the board of strategy. 
But once that sales plan is approved, 
the salesmanager’s job is to execute it. 
And to do that he must have complete 


efforts of one divisional sales- 
manager were being strangled by in- 
terference. Other divisional sales 
heads insisted on using this division’s 
salesmen for their own purposes, the 
collection manager wanted them re- 
routed so they could collect stubborn 
accounts, and the president backed up 
the requests. As a natural result, sales 
slumped and the divisional salesman- 
ager resigned. 

His successor was a man of no 
greater ability. But there was one great 
difference—he was a tougher-fibered 
individual. He drove to the heart of 
the trouble, flatly demanded the sales 
autonomy that he needed, and got it. 
Sales promptly turned upward, and a 
dangerous and costly situation van- 
ished overnight. 

A wise president will give his sales- 
manager the authority he needs to 
assume full responsibility. And 4 
wise salesmanager will see that he gets, 
and keeps, both responsibility and 
authority. 





PAPER 


is a booming, growing indus- 


try. Some of many reasons: 
Paper “cans,” thermometers, 
sheets, clothing, raincoats, oil 


containers, lawns, airplanes 


JOSEPH L. NICHOLSON 


“PAPER CONTAINERS cut the milkman’s 
labor 60% and reduce the cost to the 
consumer a cent and a half a quart,” 
recently testified an official of a large 
milk company. 

It is chiefly because of lower first 
costs or savings in handling that the 
fabricator of paper products is often 
able to supplant the tin-can and wood- 
en-box maker, the glass blower and, 
to a limited extent, the textile mill em- 
ployee. Because of the steady substi- 
tution of paper for other products, 
paper production in 1939 reached an 
all-time high of nearly 13,500,000 tons 
—twice the amount produced only 20 
years ago. | 

It is estimated that 350,000 addi- 
tional tons of paper a year would be 
needed for that purpose alone if the 
paper milk bottle were to displace 
glass. But the paper industry needs a 
more serviceable folding bottle, or one 
that can be made on the dairy 
premises, from a roll of paper, as the 
milk is bottled. Because of. shipping 
costs, the use of paper milk bottles is 
mostly confined to dairies located in 
the vicinity where the bottles are made. 

Up to now, paper has made its 
greatest strides in the packaging of 
foods. Frozen foods come wrapped 
and boxed in paper almost exclusively. 
Splint berry and vegetable boxes are 
being displaced by paper. A can man- 


Josepx L. NicHOoLsoN, industrial analyst, 
makes special studies of new products and 
processes for investment-banking groups. 
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ufacturer is now experimenting with ~ 


a paper container for cooked fruit and 
vegetables. Another can company is 
trying out a beer can of reinforced 
molded paper. 

A very recent development is a 
paper bag lined with a transparent 
rubber derivative to replace vacuum- 
pack cans for coffee. The bags are 
filled with coffee, and before being 
sealed the air is displaced with some 
such inert gas as carbon dioxide. Cof- 
fee in these bags is said to be market- 
able after it has been on the shelf 
from 60 to 70 days. Not only does the 
paper bag cost less, but it also requires 
less space and weighs 1/3 oz. com- 
pared to 6% oz. for a can. 


RAINCOATS, SHEETS, GARMENTS 


Paper is entering the field of cloth- 
ing as well as food. Paper raincoats 
and paper wind breakers are already 
on the market. Du Pont was recently 
granted a patent on a process to make 
a noiseless, waterproof paper suitable 
for lining garments, which offers the 
possibility of lighter and less bulky 
garments. 

Paper sheets and pillowcases have 
been given a short trial and will soon 
be offered in improved form. Woven 
paper is used as a base for automobile 
floor coverings and, woven in coarse 
mats, is laid on banks and terraces 
to prevent soil erosion. As an aid to 
gardeners, grass seed is sprinkled on 
sheets of paper covered with an ad- 
hesive; it is claimed that the paper 
retains moisture, allowing grass plant- 
ed in that fashion to get a better start. 

Paper is becoming a more impor- 
tant factor in shelter. Older uses—such 
as paper saturated with tar or asphalt 
for shingles, roofing, sheathing and 
siding—continue to grow. Now, paper 
wallboard sales are expanding, prin- 
cipally because of such important new 
uses as sound-absorbing ceilings and 
paneling. In the latter case, a thin 
wood veneer is glued to wallboard 
which, when put in place, gives the 
beauty of a paneled room for a frac- 
tion of the cost. Wallboard surfaced 
with a plastic coating to simulate tile 
or marble is frequently used in bath- 
rooms, bars and kitchens. 

Paper has other important connec- 
tions with the dynamic plastics indus- 
try. Better than 70% of our laminated 
plastics are made from paper, which 
supplies strength and the necessary re- 
sistance to shock. Sheets of paper are 
saturated with plastic and subjected to 
heat and pressure to form laminated 
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plastics used for gears, wastepaper 
baskets, trunks and electrical insula- 
tion. Considerable experimenting is 
now going on among automobile man- 
ufacturers to develop a laminated 
paper body. From Germany come ru- 
mors of parts of airplane wings and 
fuselages made of laminated paper. 
Plastic-coated paper is being used 
for oil containers in filling stations. 
One paper manufacturer is trying out 
the idea of phonograph records of 
plastic-coated paper, which would be 
so cheap that they would be used in- 
stead of letters. Open what appears to 
be a letter from the Smith Company, 
and you find a small paper disk; put 
it on your phonograph, and you hear 
the sweet music of President Smith 
giving you your biggest order of the 
year. You may want to play it again. 
If the room temperature seems to go 
up, look at one of the new paper ther- 





Precedent-smashing plastics— 
sensational synthetic fibers— 
man-made rubber—pioneering 
steps in glass—finishes that 
do things undreamed-of a few 
years ago—in the past 12 
months, readers have had 
ForBes reports on all these 
momentous developments in 
the materials of American in- 
dustry. Here is still another— 
and more are on the way. 











mometers that change color with 
changes in temperature, and you see 
that it is only the excitement of the 
record that is making you perspire. 
Many other developments are caus- 
ing shifts within the paper industry it- 
self. The introduction of a process 
whereby book and magazine papers 
are coated in the paper-making ma- 
chine, eliminating a separate coating 


’ operation, has been of profound signifi- 


cance. The process was introduced by 
a company that had previously manu- 
factured newsprint and wanted a more 
profitable line; several other paper 
companies have recently developed 
parallel processes. 

Newsprint made from Southern 
pine, now in production, may have 
far-reaching results for the South. 
Lower costs -are possible: The wood 
which is used costs less, and power 
costs are lower because of the avail- 
ability of natural gas and petroleum; 


the biggest savings are expected 
to come from reduction in freight 


charges, particularly in shipping news- 
print from Canada and New England. 
But the operation is too new yet for 
data on exact costs. 

Already, however, a radically new 
development may still further reduce 
the cost of newsprint made in the 
South. The U. S. Forest Products Lab- 
oratory announces a new and cheaper 
process of making paper by using part 
gumwood and part pine. Gum consti- 
tutes about one-half of Southern for- 
ests; what to do with it has been a 
problem. 


TOMORROW'S PAPER 


But the paper of the future may 
contain no wood or vegetable ma- 
terial at all. A paper-like material 
known as “Alsifilm” has been devel- 
oped in the laboratories of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. Made 
of Bentonite, a type of clay composed 
of aluminum silicate (hence the name 
“Alsifilm”), the product would be of 
the greatest value for printing records. 
It is ageless; it will not discolor or 
become brittle, is resistant to water 
and is impervious to corrosive chem- 
icals, acids and oil. It can be used as 
a sheet or to coat sheets of paper. For 
the time being, the output of Alsifilm 
is being used, because of its insulating 
qualities, as a substitute for mica. 

The paper industry is one of the 
biggest buyers of heavy chemicals. 
Now, it is producing chemicals of its 
own. When paper-milling states began 
to pass laws against dumping paper- 
mill waste into streams, the chemist 
found an excellent way out for the 
paper companies. Now, much of the 
waste is turned into valuable new 
products which provide an additional 
source of profit. More than 50% of 
today’s vanilla flavoring for ice cream 
and confectionery comes from paper- 
mill waste. Plastics have already been 
made on a small scale from the same 
material, and large-scale production is 
anticipated. Other important by-prod- 
ucts are used to waterproof cement, to 
tan leather and as a source of medi- 
cines. Additional by-products are ac- 
tivated carbon, used for filtering sugar 
and beer, and liquid rosin or pine oil, 
used in the manufacture of soap, ink 
and textiles and in mineral flotation. 

The research laboratories of the 
paper industry now hope to recover 
from the processing of wood made in- 
to paper, the whole range of valuable 
chemical products that are currently 
obtained from coal, the wood of pre- 
historic ages. 
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Business Milestones 
(Continued from page 12) 








steel (FoRBES, May 1, p. 21). Now he 
reports that the same process, because 
it improves corrosion resistance in less 
expensive metals, can be used to turn 
cheap (3c a pound) iron into a metal 
substitute for tin plate. Bach has of- 
fered his process to the National De- 
fense Commission, but sees another, 
peacetime use for his tin plate as a 
building material highly suitable to 
prefabricated housing. 


War On Noise 


Some manufacturers, civic groups 
and individuals interested in promot- 
ing noise control have just formed the 
National Noise Abatement Council, 
with headquarters in Boston. The or- 
ganization marks the first nationwide 
war on noise, which costs U. S. busi- 
ness $2,000,000 a day. The first “Noise 
Abatement Week,” to be sponsored by 
the Council, will be observed Oct. 
21-26. National advertising will be 
used to introduce the idea. 


Paint Clinic 


To help business men solve their 
painting problems, American-Marietta 
Co., paint producer of Chicago, has 
set up an “industrial ‘paint clinic.” 
Staffed by 32 chemists and color ex- 
perts, the clinic invites business men 
to submit their problems, makes no 
charge for services rendered. 


Minute Men 


Three years ago Chrysler Corp. in- 
troduced a new system of fighting fires 
in its plants. Instead of having a cen- 
tral brigade of trained firemen in each 
plant (the traditional practice) , Chrys- 
ler had each department set up its own 
brigade composed of volunteers famil- 
iar with all the local fire hazards. As 
a result, the company reports a 60% 
decrease in fire damage over the three- 
year period. 


Dividends 


A large food company recently com- 
pleted 400 research projects, discov- 
ered that the money it had saved or 
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The entries in Accounts Receivable represent something that — 
isn’t there—absent capital and potential profits which may or 
may not come home to roost some day. 





Astute executives eliminate the visionary element in Receiv- 
ables. They know the true worth of their open accounts be- 


‘cause those accounts are covered with 


American Credit Insurance 


This insurance “lays the ghost” of unexpected credit losses. 
It makes for constructive planning and fearless selling by assur- 
ing payment of all goods shipped under the terms of the policy 
no matter what bad luck assails your debtors. And, in these 
policies, no distinction is made between insolvencies and reor- 
ganizations under the Chandler Act. 


Thousands of Manufacturers and Jobbers find American 
Credit Insurance the most economical means of maintaining 
a reserve for credit losses and a most efficient means of keep- 
ing capital working for them. 


Ask about General Coverage and other policy forms. 


American Credit Indemnity Co. ot New York 
J. F. McFadden, President - First National Bank Building, Baltimcre 


gained on four of the ventures had 
more than paid for all of the research 
expenditures. 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


IF A MAN would eat, he must work. 
A life of elegant leisure is the life of 
an unworthy citizen. The republic does 
not owe him a living; it is he who 
owes the republic a life of usefulness. 
Such is the republican idea. 
—ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


Fear not that thy life shall come to 
an end, but rather fear that it shall 
never have a beginning. 

—CAaRDINAL NEWMAN. 


The highest compact we can make 
with our fellows is: “Let there be 
truth between us two forever more.” 

—EMERSON. 


If you have nothing else to do, look 
about you and see if there isn’t some- 
thing close at hand that you can im- 
prove! It may make you wealthy, 
though it is more likely that it will 
make you happy. 

—Georce MatrHew Apams. 


No true manhood can be trained by 

a merely intellectual process. You can- 

not train men by the intellect alone; 
you must train them by the heart. 

—JosePH PARKER. 


All that I have accomplished, or 
expect or hope to accomplish, has 
been, and will be by that’ plodding, 
patient, persevering process of accre- 
tion which builds the ant heap particle 
by particle, thought by thought, fact 
by fact. If I was ever actuated by am- 
bition its highest and warmest aspira- 
tion reached no further than the hope 
to set before the young men of any 
country an example in employing 
those invaluable fragments of time 
called “odd moments.” 

—E.invu Burritt. 
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Every day is individual, a new op- 
portunity for success or for failure. 
If we try to think of it like this... . 
as one unique occasion rather than 
as one fraction of an endless succes- 
sion of similar days, that mount up 
into a year ... we shall find each day 
holds a new interest. 

—GRENVILLE KLEISER. 


The amount of fire in your adver- 
tising determines the quantity of smoke 
that will come out of your factory 


smokestack. 


—TuHeE FRIENDLY ADVENTURER. 


Kindness is the golden chain by 
which society is bound together. 
—GOETHE. 


Have hope! Though clouds environ 
round, 
And gladness hides her face in scorn, 
Put thou the shadow from thy brow; 
No night but hath its morn. 
—ScHILLER. 


Mark, young man, the line you suc- 
ceed in will be of your own finding. 
The Davids in life do not slay the 
Goliaths of difficulty and temptation 
in another’s armor, even though it be 
the king’s, but with their own self- 
made weapons, though they be nothing 
more formidable than a sling and a 
pebble. —G. E. Bisnop. 


The moral law is written on the 
tablets of eternity. For every false 
word or unrighteous deed, for cruelty 
and oppression, for lust or vanity, the 
price has. to be paid at last. 

—J. A. Froupe. 


Life’s greatest adventure is in doing 
one’s level best. —ARTHUR MorGAN. 





The toxin of fatigue has been dem. 
onstrated; but the poisons generated 
by evil temper and emotional excess 
over non-essentials have not yet been 
determined, although without a doubt 
they exist. Explosions of temper, emo- 
tional cyclones, and needless fear and 
panic over disease or misfortune that 
seldom materialize, are simply bad 
habits. By proper ventilation and illu- 
mination of the mind it is possible to 
cultivate tolerance, poise and _ real 
courage without being a _ bromide- 
taker. —METCHNIKOFF. 


A man may build himself a throne 
of bayonets, but he cannot sit on it. 


—Dean W. R. Ince. 


Doing what can’t be done is the 
glory of living. —ATLANTIC Loc. 
I am not afraid of tomorrow, for 

I have seen yesterday and I love today. 
—WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE, 

on his 70th birthday. 


One of the penalties of success is 
fatigue. —Dr. Leuman: Waucu. 


What the world needs today is more 
Puritanism—the presence of the sense 
of duty and the presence of God and 
the everlasting presence of the ideal 
in the lives of men, and in the lives 
of nations. —PHILLips Brooks. 


No position can dignify the man; 
it is the man who dignifies the posi- 
tion. —TueE TALMvp. 


He serves me most who serves my 
country best. —ALEXANDER Pope. 


In response to many requests from 
readers, a collection of the “Thoughts” 
which have appeared on this page 
during the last twenty-two years has 
been published in book form. Price $2. 





A Text 


And they stood every man in 
his place. —JupceEs 7:21. 


Sent in by Charles D. Tatem, 
Eastford, Conn. What is your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 





BOBBIE WILL NEVER BE LATE AGAIN... 


A motorist forgot that boys playing “cops and robbers” 
seldom remember the real dangers around them. So 
Bobbie won’t be at school today...or tomorrow...or ever. 
Bobbie might have been your son. He might have been 
any one of the three thousard boys and girls whose lives 
will be cut short by automobile wheels this year. 
So that these tragedies may become fewer, The Maryland 


teaches safety to motorists and children... by means of 


THE . McA 


posters, pamphlets, lectures and advertisements such as 
this. These efforts have helped. But more than that is 
necessary. 

We need your help...the help of every man and woman 
behind a wheel. Drive carefully... extra carefully within 
city limits. Remember that little heads rarely give thought 
to danger... and that little feet turn quickly. Maryland 


Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


RY LAN D 


The Maryland writes more than 60 forms of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bonds. Over 10,000 Maryland Casualty agents and 


brokers can help you obtain protection against unforeseen events in business, industry and the home. 
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To HEAD its aeronautics division, Fire- 
stone has picked a winner: Wilbur 
Shaw, 37, veteran of the speedways, 


most famous of Indianapolis drivers.’ ' 


Shaw began to fly about 15 years 
ago. Since then he has trained pilots, 
operated an air- 
line, flown about 
the country lectur- 
ing on driving and 
flying. A slender, 
nervous man, 
Shaw talks like a 
machine gun. He 
shoots golf in the 
seventies, rides 
horseback, always 
has a camera handy. He calls his 
pretty wife “Boots.” 

Delighted with his new job, he gets 
down to the office at eight in the 
morning. He has no intention, how- 
ever, of giving up the speedways. He 
will be a contender, he says, in the 
Indianapolis 500-mile classic next year. 
He finished first in 1937, 1939 and 
1940, missing first place in 1938 by 


only a few seconds. 





Firestone’s Shaw 


SPEAKING of speed, William S. Knud- 
sen, in charge of production for na- 
tional defense, is flying about the 
country these days. 

Unlike so many “key men,” Knud- 
sen is not glued to his desk. He knows 
the importance of getting out, of get- 
ting his facts at first hand, and is 
visiting machine shops and factories 
from Coast to Coast, prodding things 
along. The other day, for instance, he 
was out in Burbank, Calif., inspecting 
a new crop of Lockheed pursuit planes 
(see photo). 

When he finds a production problem 





Uncle Sam’s Knudsen (on the job) 
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Royal’s Miller (and gold typewriter) 


(and he has found some pretty ones 
in the course of his travels), Knudsen 
usually solves it on the spot. As a case 
in point, a producer of Army tanks 
recently told him: 

“We're making the armor plate on 
the outside of our tanks thicker be- 
cause the bullets are bigger now, but 
all the bullets have to 
do is hit the rivets 
and the boys inside 
get killed.” 

“Why don’t you 
weld it together in- 
stead of putting rivets 
in it?’’ Knudsen 
asked. 

He was promptly 
told that you can’t 
weld armor plate. 


“Give me a couple 
of pieces,” he replied. 
He took them to a 
welder. “I want you 
to weld these two 
pieces of armor 
plate,” he told the 
man. With a little ad- 





vice from Knudsen, he did. “Welded 
armor plate!” Knudsen snorts. “And 
they told me it couldn’t be done.” 


Kinc Minas had a touch that turned 
things to gold. But he had nothing on 
Maxwell V. Miller, vice-president in 
charge of sales of the Royal Type- 
writer Co. 

Mr. Miller has a gold typewriter, 
with a golden touch, that writes gold 
letters (on black paper). A standard 
Royal, except that every visible part 
is plated with 24-karat gold, the ma- 
chine was given to him by 1,000 Royal 
salesmen, who engraved their names 
on it (see photo). 

The occasion was Midas Miller’s 
10th anniversary as director of com- 
pany sales. According to Royal’s Presi- 
dent E. C. Faustmann, rapid sales 
progress in recent years can be crédit- 
ed to Miller, a big, bustling man who 
joined the company as a junior sales- 
man in 1912, and sold his way up the 
ladder. In the first seven months of 
this year, for example, domestic sales 
reached a new all-time peak. 

Miller believes this is due to his 
lifting typewriter demonstration from 
a lecture on mechanical features to a 
sales talk on how those features can 
be utilized to greater efficiency. Still 
a salesman himself, Miller hits the 
road now and then—just to show the 
boys how to turn a trick. 


ANOTHER SALESMAN who rose in the 
ranks is H. D. Collier, recently elected 
president of Standard Oil of Califor- 
nia. He succeeds the late W. H. Berg. 

Collier was the 
skipper of a tank- 
er, plying between 
Seattle and Taco- 
ma, when he fore- 
saw the rise of the 
oil industry, quit 
the sea to join 
Standard as a 
waterfront sales- 
man. That was in 
1903, when Collier was 27 years old. 

When Berg died last June, Collier 
was already senior vice-president, a 
post he took over in 1931. 

This month he returns from Japan, 
where he has been on business, to take 
the helm. A snow-white, shy but vig- 
orous man of 64, he is still the com- 
pany’s hardest-hitting salesman. 





Standard’s Collier 


Ross W. Tuomas, vice-president of 
the Phillips Petroleum Co., has been 
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elected president and general manager 
of the Hydrocarbon Chemical and 
Rubber Co., a new organization jointly 
controlled by Phillips and the B. F. 
Goodrich Co. 

To the new company, set up to pro- 
duce synthetic rubber for military and 
industrial uses, Thomas brings a lot 





all 


Hydrocarbon’s Thomas and Semon 


of hard-earned experience. His only 
hobby has long been his work. It was, 
in fact, his spare time studies of petro- 
leum that paved the way for him to 
become a research engineer. 

Waldo L. Semon, creator of Good- 
rich’s two synthetics, Ameripol and 
Koroseal, will work closely with 
Thomas, officially as vice-president 
and director of research. 


K. T. KELLER, for the past five years 
president of the Chrysler Corp., has 
become the company’s chief executive 
since the post of chairman, held by 
the late Walter Chrysler, has been dis- 
continued. HERMAN L. WECKLER, vice- 
president and general manager, has 
been elected a director to fill the vacan- 
cy created by Mr. Chrysler’s death. 


Rosert T. Swaine, of the law firm 
of Cravath, de Gersdorff, Swaine & 
Wood, has been elected a director of 
Westinghouse Electric. 


Greorce W. Rooney, for the past 
eight years with Scott-Boschert & Co., 
Pittsburgh accountants, has been ap- 
pointed controller of U. S. Steel. He 
succeeds the late ApoLPH W. Vocr. 


Bernarp W. Lyncu, president of 
the Standard Gas and Electric Co. 
since 1936, has resigned after 30 years 
of service with the system and its 
predecessor companies. His job goes 
to Leo T. Crow ey, chairman of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


Epwin S. HA. has been elected a 
vice-president of Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey. He has been a director, 
as well as senior counsel, since 1934. 

—Don Samson. 
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WHAT YOU 
ARE DOING 


ALLS 
FACTORS 
STAND IN 
FULL 
REVIEW 


MARCHANT 


the calculator with 
straight-line true-figure 
dials for ALL 3 factors 


“Blind typing” was superseded by 
“in sight” typing... and now “blind 
figuring”, with its drawback of one 
or more factors not shown, is being 
S replaced by Marchant’s modern 
“in sight” figuring. 

This exclusive feature proves cor- 
reciness of calculation. ..and in many 
cases also permits procedure that 
proves copying of answers without it 
being necessary to re-calculate! 





Ask us to show how to make this startling sav- 
ing ... approved by auditors and comptrolilers 
everywhere. Mail coupon today. 
















MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, U. S. A. 


Sales Agencies and Manufacturer's Service Stations 


Give Service Every where 
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“New” Excess Profits Tax 


Paul D. Seghers, certified public accountant and president of the Federal Tax 
Forum, throws much-needed light on a dark subject. 


WE ALREADY have in effect what is 
somewhat inaccurately designated as 
an “excess profits tax,” in connection 
with the Federal capital stock tax, 
both of which may be considered as a 
unit, since neither could operate with- 
out the other. 

It therefore seems obvious that if 
the “new” excess profits tax is enacted, 
the “old” one should be repealed. But 
that seems highly improbable, in view 
of the amount of revenue which it has 
been producing. Hence, we must keep 
in mind the distinction between the 
“old” tax and the proposed “new” 
one which is the subject of this dis- 
cussion. 

The proposed new tax is in reality 
two taxes, with the taxpayer corpora- 
tion having the option of electing the 
one under which it prefers to be taxed, 
provided it was in existence during 
the entire four-year “base period,” 
1936 to 1939, inclusive. 


“WAR PROFITS” TAX, TOO 


The first method is in effect a “war 
profits” tax: The corporation is sub- 
ject to tax only upon the excess of its 
income for the taxable year over the 
average of its income for the base 
period, 1936 to 1939. 

The second method is a true “excess 
profits” tax: The corporation is sub- 
ject to tax only upon the excess of 
its income for the taxable year over 
what is considered a fair return upon 
the capital invested in its business. 

This means that no corporation to 
which the choice of the two methods is 
available will be required to pay any 
excess profits tax unless its income for 
the taxable year exceeds both the av- 
erage for the past four years and what 
the proposed law considers a fair re- 
turn upon its invested capital. 

Under either of these methods, the 
first $5,000 of the excess is exempt 
from the excess profits tax. 

The first method is intended to tax 
only the increase in income for the 
taxable year (presumably due, direct- 


ly or indirectly, to “war” or prepared- 
ness business) over normal earnings. 
For the purpose of this tax, the aver- 
age income for the base period is 
considered normal. 

A corporation availing itself of this 
method is subject to an increased nor- 
mal tax of 25% instead of the present 
20.9% maximum; and to an addi- 
tional 5% tax on the income subject 
to the excess profits tax, over that pay- 
able by a corporation electing the 
“invested capital” method. (That is, 
at rates ranging from 25% to 50%, 
compared with 20% to 45% under the 
latter method.) 

This method (“average earnings”) 
is not available to corporations which 
were not in existence during the en- 
tire four-year base period, 1936 to 
1939. The tax liability of such corpor- 
ations is determined only by the “in- 
vested capital” method. 

This at once places them at a great 
disadvantage compared with those 
corporations which were in existence 
for the entire base period, and which 
happened to have income for such 
period in excess of what the law con- 
siders a fair return on their invested 
capital. The reason is that the latter 
will not be taxed upon such excess in- 
come for the taxable year except to 
the extent, if any, that it exceeds their 
average income for the base period. 


TWO BASIC PROBLEMS 


The second (“invested capital”) 
method is intended to tax only so 
much of the income for the taxable 
year as is in excess of what is consid- 
ered a fair return on the amount in- 
vested in the business. This presents 
two problems: 

What is to be considered a fair rate 
of return? . 

How is the amount invested in the 
business to be determined? 

As to the first problem—the pro- 
posed tax allows a minimum rate of 
return of 7% on the first $500,000 
and 5% on the balance of invested 
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capital, with the rate of return on in- 
vested capital limited to a maximum 
of 10%. Within these minimum and 
maximum limits, the rate of return is 
the average earned for all or such por- 
tion of the base period as the corpora- 
tion was in existence; the maximum 
rate of 10% on the first $500,000 and 
8% on the balance of invested capital 
is allowed for such portion of the base 
period as the corporation was not in 
existence. 

The problem of determining what is 
invested capital was present in the 
1921 and earlier Revenue Acts. It is 
complicated in the proposed new tax 
by including (in addition to capital 
invested in the corporation by its 
stockholders) money borrowed by the 
corporation, under certain conditions 
and subject to certain percentage limi- 
tations, including the partial disallow- 
ance of the deduction for interest paid 
in connection with borrowings of that 
character. 


SOME ARE GOING TO SUFFER 


Obviously, the proposed new excess 
profits tax reflects a sincere effort to 
levy the burden of the tax in accord- 
ance with ability to pay. It is likewise 
obvious that this objective is capable 
of only limited attainment. 

Any “war profits” or “excess 
profits” tax will be relatively unfair 
to some taxpayers as compared with 
others. All that can be hoped for is 
to minimize the extent of such inequal- 
ities, and to provide such relief as may 
be practicable for cases of extreme 
hardship. This the proposed tax at- 
tempts to accomplish. 

The only justification for such a tax 
at this time is as a revenue measure, 
to raise needed funds for defense. In 
the face of this need, inconveniences 
must be disregarded. 

It is of prime importance to defense, 
however, that this tax measure should 
not operate as an undue check upon 
production, else it would hinder rather 
than serve the purpose of its being. 

Hence, every effort should be made 
to discover in time and to correct what- 
ever errors and omissions may exist 
in the pending “new” excess profits 
tax bill, in order to minimize the un- 
anticipated difficulties and inequities 
which are so likely to develop in a tax 
measure containing so many entirely 
novel and untried provisions. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Seghers, in care of FORBES, on ques- 
tions concerning the subjects he dis- 
cusses in this column. 
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Now 5 of a series coinmemorating the 70th 
Anniversary of The B, F. Goodrich 
Company— pioneers in rubber research. 














BULLETINS FROM THE RUBBER FRONT...by Goodrich 


HOUSEWIVES IN ARMS. By their acceptance of synthetic and plastic 
housewares, America’s housewives have created a $400,000,000 indus- 
try which can now make valuable contributions to national defense. 
Over 500 military uses are now reported for synthetics first used for 
shower curtains, tooth brushes, combs and compacts. Koroseal, the 
coke, limestone and salt elastic developed in the Goodrich laboratories 
and first introduced in the housewares field as a coating to render 
fabrics immune to acids, stains, alcohol and deterioration has been 
found superior to best rubber compounds in tests against mustard gas 
penetration and many times more resistant to hydrogen gas diffusion. 


ACADEMIC ARGUMENT .. . The question: “Which is 
worse, a blow-out or a skid?” is still a subject of 
personal arguments as well as of official surveys. The 
problem has become largely academic, however, since 
Goodrich has perfected a tire which protects against 
skids and blow-outs both. The non-skid Life-Saver 
tread of this Silvertown Tire actually wipes wet 
roads dry. Then, inside, are plies of special rubber 


that resist internal heat, thus providing maximum 
protection against high-speed blow-outs. 


THANK THOSE LUCKY SCARS! Scar tissue is wonderful 
—it’s Nature’s way to heal wounds, and without it 
we would bleed to death. Wonderful in another life- 
saving way is “scar tissue” formed by the plastic J 
rubber lining of an automobile inner tube called 
Seal-o-matic. This lining, perfected by Goodrich, 
works much faster than Nature—healing cuts and rips 
in the tube while you ride—so you get maximum pro- 
tection against blow-outs and flats both. 





TRUCK TIRE WEARS GIRDLE! At one stage in the man- 
ufacture of the latest Goodrich Truck Tire, the tire 
is garbed in a curious “girdle.” It’s the ply, put on 
just before the tread, of specially tough and stretch- 
resistant rubber developed by Goodrich research and 
called Plyflex. This ply absorbs and distributes the 
terrific stresses and strains caused by the pounding of 
a heavy truck over every kind of road, day and night. 


\W/ 
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FIRST AGAIN, FOR AMERICAN PREPAREDNESS! 


To free the United States from dependence on natural rubber, Goodrich builds 
tires with “Liberty Rubber”—the new Goodrich synthetic, Ameripol! ger 


Goodrich 


MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY RUBBER PRODUCTS SINCE 1870 


COPYRIGHT 1940, THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 
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J. GEORGE FREDERICK NAMES 


1. The law of averages is your best 
assistant. It never fails. Make the 
7, 10 or 12 calls per day that your 
analysis shows to be necessary, and 
you can absolutely depend on the con- 
stancy of returns. 

2. Never try to be a “brilliant” sales- 
man. Brilliance is a surface quality— 
flashing and dazzling today and flat or 
perverse tomorrow. Be a dependable, 
rounded salesman of steady, high-aver- 
age performance. 

3. Make sales resistance your ally 
and teacher. A really good salesman is 
keener about a sale with plenty of sales 
resistance than about a sale with none. 
He capitalizes an opposing argument. 
He parallels it with a question or an- 
ticipates it with an answer. He com- 
pensates for it with a special point; 
he short-cuts with it to a clinching 
argument; and he focuses it to a 
closing. 

4. Dramatize your goods, your 
house, yourself. There is a showman- 
ship angle to every move you make, 
every plan you operate. Put thought 
and originality into your showman- 
ship, and use something visual and 
concrete for dramatic proof of a point. 

5. Read more; keep a data file on 
selling. Most salesmen neglect the de- 
velopment and increase of their knowl- 
edge about salesmanship. 

6. Widen your grasp of modern 
psychology. Selling is 90% psychol- 
ogy. It is also a fascinating subject, 
if you keep clear of pseudo-science. 
Learn more about the mysteries of the 
human mind, emotions, principles of 
appeal and response. Check it against 
experience. 

7. Never depend on pull, personality 
or social entertainment. They’re ex- 





J. Georce Frepericx, president of the Busi- 
ness Bourse, is an expert on selling methods, 
author of Modern Salesmanship and of 
Modern Salesmanagement. 
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THAT MAKE WISE, EFFECTIVE SALESMEN 


ploded myths. Most worthwhile buy- 
ing is done today on merit alone. 

8. Strong-arm selling never won fair 
customer. If you use the strong-arm 
and the high pressure on yourself, 
that’s fine. But customers are not made 
by strong-arming and high-pressuring 
prospects. 

9. Know your weakest points and 
fortify against them. Are you poor in 
stamina, approach, personality, logical 
argument, speech, manner, size-up of 
prospects, closing? Then not only be 
vigilant on those points, but also be 
extra strong on your good points, to 
compensate. 

10. Never belittle your calling. Dis- 
content is a serious sapper of strength. 
Sales work is as high a calling as any 
other, and leads to as many high 
places. 

11. Be a general counsellor. A sales- 
man is really a traveling teacher. Many 
prospects expect him (and need him) 
to be a general counsellor on their 
business problems, especially those 
concerning the goods he sells. 

12. Always sell expectations of re- 
sults. Nobody buys just materials; 
people buy expectations—of profit, of 
service, of use, of pleasure. Your sell- 
ing job calls not only for technical 
knowledge of the merchandise, but 
even more for knowledge of what it 
can do. 

13. Pay proportionate attention to 
your customers. Two-thirds of your 
business volume may come from one- 
third of your customers. Pay well-pro- 
portioned attention to these better 
accounts. 

14. Develop new business to replace 
shrinkage of old. Customers die, move, 
go bankrupt, are merged, etc. New 
business is constantly necessary. 

15. Use figures and statistics. Don’t 
trust too much to adjectives and per- 
sonality alone. Utilize the immense 


power of fact and figure, statistical 
research and data. 

16. Revitalize your selling argu- 
ments frequently. Shake up the old kit- 
bag, reappraise your appeals accord- 
ing to their sales effectiveness’ today, 
and give the leading one emphasis. 

17. Be outstandingly fair in com- 
parisons. Don’t let even your customer 
“knock” a good competitive article— 
he may be leading you on. 

18. Analyze your failures to sell. 
Do it before you get very far from the 
customer who wouldn’t buy; look for 
the true reasons why you did not sell; 
face the facts mercilessly. 

19. Always do a rounded selling job. 
Don’t be the kind of salesman who is 
good at one thing but poor at another. 
Be a goo. all-around sales craftsman. 

20. Develop facility in business 
friendship. Many an exceptional sales- 
man is simply a man who has a talent 
for making business friendships. It is 
another name for personal magnetism. 

21. Be a “joiner” and like it. Re- 
search shows that the joiner who is a 
member of five or six organizations, 
is a better salesman than one who dis- 
dains joining. Contacts are the life of 
salesmanship. 

22. Don’t be a prima donna. Sales- 
men often develop prima donna atti- 
tudes toward headquarters. Check your 
temperament with a good sense of 
humor, and don’t nurse small griev- 
ances. Give the home office the benefit 
of the doubt—even as you want the 
same from the home office. 

23. Believe in your proposition or 
get out. Better sell something offering 
you less money, than work at a job 
your heart is not in. 

24. Set firm personality standards 
for yourself. The selling job is full 
of personal pitfalls. It is difficult—but 
important—to adhere to fixed, sound 
standards. oa 
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Our most 

important frontier 
—the Home 

has been advanced 
































y= enterprises mean little unless they 
can be interpreted in terms of happiness, health 
and comfort for as many as possible. The Great 
Pyramid took twenty years to build and used ma- 
terial enough for several modern skyscrapers, but it 
contributed nothing to the welfare of those who 
built it. 

Here in America, each step in our inventive prog- 
ress has brought benefits to our people. In the last 
half century the American home, our most impor- 
tant outpost of civilization, has seen the frontiers 
of discomfort and drudgery, of pain and disease, 
pushed far back. And copper has played 9 major 
role in the task. 

Copper is there in the wiring that floods the 
home with light; in the vacuum cleaners, the refrig- 
erators, radios, telephones, washing machines, 





Equally important is copper’s ever growing con- 
shedie to the construction of more beautiful and 
longer lasting homes. Copper sheet metal work, 
brass and copper pipe, copper-alloy tanks and 
screens—these and other uses are reasons why to- 
day more millions of pounds of copper are being 
used in home building than ever before. 


* * * : 


The Anaconda organization is an integrated group 
of diversified companies engaged primarily in copper 
mining, refining and manufacturing. It makes pos- 
sible co-ordinated control of quality at every step— 
from ore to finished product. And its unceasing 
search for the new and the better is a wordless 

pledge that the friendly and useful red metal 


automatic heating and automobiles, without A —Copper—will contribute still further to 
which we would be little more advanced "3S DA our American standard of living in the years 
than six decades ago. to come. ses 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


25 Broadway 


New York 
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FORBES BUSINESS PICTOGRAPTHI 


Llow conditions COMP HAT wilh a year azo 





AREAS FOR SPEC 


“Indianapolis, ind: “Decatur, tl. 
Dayton, Ohio 2« Jackson, Mich. 4+ 
South Bend, Ind. 7* Kalamazoo, Mich. 7* 
Evansville, ind. Hamilton, Ohio 2+ 
Gary, ind. Ss Battie Creek, Mich; 
Lansing, Mich” Lima, Ohio 2+ 
E. St. Louis, tl. Quincy, ii. 
Springfield, tl. Middletown, Ohio 2+ 
Hammond, ind. 7* Champaign, Wi. 
Terre Haute, Ind. Urbana, ti. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Birmingham, Ala.. Meridian, Miss. 
Jacksonville, Fila. Pensacola, Fla. 
Miami, Fla. 





FORBES 


Tides of Industry 


THREE UP, two down, one unchanged is the score of the six industrial and trade 


indices charted below. 


. . . As a free service for readers, “How to Use the 


ForBEs Business Maps” has recently been published. This guide.tells what things 
to look for in the maps, shows how they forecast business conditions, and reveals 
how companies use them to pilot sales, advertising, collections and other business 
operations. For your copy, send a stamped, self-addressed envelope to The 
Editors, Forpes Macazine, 120 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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Steel Output (% of capacity)— 
Labor Day shutdowns in some mills 
bring a dip in production. But “ex- 
treme activity” for the rest of the year 
is predicted by Jron Age. 














Department Store Sales (% of 
last year)—Cool weather and earlier 
buying of school needs increase the 
trade margin over 1939. 
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Automobile Output (thousands)— 
Output begins to climb slowly but 
surely as the usual difficulties involved 
in production of the first new models 
are ironed out by manufacturers, 








Carloadings (thousands)—The gain 
over 1939 and the five-year average is 
being held while carloadings rise 
steadily toward their seasonal peak. 
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Electric Power Output (billions of 
KWI/l)—The spectacular rise of the 
index ends; the decline is caused part- 
ly by cooler weather. 
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Check Payments (outside N. Y. 
City, billions of dollars)—Vacation 
slackening in business is reflected in 
the current downslide. 
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Prices (1926 — 100)—In the most recent week, raw materials prices strength- 
_ ened by a fraction of 1%, principally because quotations were higher for agri- 
cultural commodities, cocoa beans, coal and scrap steel. 





HOW.EXECUTIVES 
CAN HELP EMPLOYES 
WHO NEED LOANS 


Is IT a problem to know what to do when 
an employe needs a loan? The chances 
are that your company makes few if any 
loans to employes. Your directors probably 
feel that a special organization can better 
cope with the problems of family financing. 
What organization shall this be? Where 
shall you send employes who must borrow? 


Loans for small borrowers 


For years the Russell Sage Foundation—an 
impartial, socially-minded group—has been 
making a study of the small borrower’s 
credit needs and how to meet them. The 
recommendations of the Foundation have 
been incorporated in the small loan laws of 
most industrial states. These laws make pos- 
sible the modern family finance company 
such as Household Finance. 

At Household Finance the responsible 
worker can borrow up to $300 largely on 
his character and earning ability. He needs 
no bankable security, no guarantors or en- 
dorsers. No wage assignment is taken. The 
law regulates the transaction for the bor- 
rower’s protection. Last year Household 
Finance made over 800,000 loans to workers 
in all branches of industry. 

Borrowers at Household repay their loans 
in convenient monthly installments. Each 
borrower may choose the schedule which 
best fits his own needs and income. Here 
are some typical loan plans. _ 





AMOUNT| AMOUNT PAID BACK EACH MONTH 
OF including All Charges 
CASH 2 6 12 16 20 
LOAN mos. mos, mos. mos, mos. 
loan loan loan loan loan 


$ $ 10.38 | $ 3.63 |$ 1.95 
50 25.94 9.08 | 4.87 


100 51.88 
150 77.82 
200 103.77 


250 129.71 
300 155.65 








18.15| 9.75 |$ 
27.23 | 14.62 


36.31 | 19.50 
45.39 | 24.37 
54.46 | 29.25 


7.66 
11.49 
15.32 | 12. 


19.15 | 16.04 
22.98 | 19.24 




















Above payments figured at 24% month 
and based on prompt payment are in effect in 
Maryland and several other states. Due to 
local conditions, rates elsewhere vary slightly. 











Families learn to stretch dollars 


To help families avoid unnecessary debt 
Household is carrying on an educational 
rogram in money management and better 
Ceounanehie Household’s home economists 
have shown thousands of families how to 
get more from their incomes. Many schools 
and colleges now use Household’s consumer 
publications as texts. 
Why don’t you send the — for further 
information about this helpful service for 
employes who need loans? No obligation! 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
Coon pordtiow 


Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
One of America’s leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 282 branches in 184 cities 
ee ee ee 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. FM-I 

919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please tell me more about your loan service for 
wage earners—without obligation. 
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A Better Start in Business 


A NEW ATTACK on the problem of get- 
ting young men started in business 
will be launched when Brown Uni- 
versity opens this month. 

This new idea, called an Alumni 
Panel Plan, is the doing of Walter 
Hoving, president of Lord & Taylor, 
New York department store. 

When he was elected president of 
the Brown University Associated Alum- 
ni, Hoving decided that his group 
ought to do something a little more 
dynamic than subscribe dutifully to 
periodic alumni-fund drives, and wear 
funny hats and costumes at Class Day 
reunions. 

Taking the premise that everyone 
in the world is thinking of success 
and how to find it, he asked himself a 
few questions. 

How were the alumni to make them- 
selves most useful? By means of their 
experience, obviously. 


COUNSEL FROM MEN WHO KNOW 


Who ought to be the natural bene- 
factors of their experience? Students, 
seemed to be the answer—students, 
trying to find out what fields they 
should go into when they get out of 
college, and what they have to do to 
fit themselves for those fields. 

From this root consideration Hoving 
devised the Alumni Panel Plan. The 
extent to which people who have heard 
rumors of it are writing to find out 
more indicates its adaptability to 
other groups which are interested in 
helping youth, first of all, to organize 
its problem. 

Basically, the Panel Plan sets up the 
machinery for heart-to-heart inter- 
views between students interested in 
exploring career fields, and men ex- 
perienced in the fields. 

The nucleus is approximately 200 
Providence business and professional 
men, in almost as many business and 
professional fields. Each volunteers to 
give at least a half-hour each week, 
for a period of four months, to per- 
sonal interviews, talking to Brown 
seniors about their own business and 





Joun Eben is a reporter for The Christian 
Science Monitor. 
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Water Hovinc, president 
of Lord & Taylor, graduated 
from Brown in 1921. He was 
a scholastic stand-out, but 
took a minimum of hours in 
economics “because I thought 
if I didn’t try to broaden my- 
self when I had the chance I 
might never get time when I 
began to be immersed in busi- 
ness”; and Walter Camp twice 
picked him for his All-Ameri- 
can football team. He feels 
strongly enough about the 
whole matter of young people 
and their careers to have writ- 
ten a book (Your Career in 
Business; Duell, Sloan & Colt, 
New York) which tells, with 
a high content of good humor, 
a lot about what to do and 
what not to do in pursuit of a 
successful career. 











careers, acquainting them with re- 
quirements, special conditions and 
normal financial expectations. One 
thing has been flat from the beginning 
—the consultants are under no obliga- 
tion of any kind to offer jobs. They 
simply volunteer on the basis of their 
interest in young men, and their sym- 
pathetic attitude toward and under- 
standing of a college senior’s problems. 

The alumni office is the trunkline in 


~ the set-up. It lets students know about 


the Panel, encourages them to use it, 
makes appointments between students 
and Panel members, and has available 
a list of all Panel members, arranged 
by career fields—advertising, account- 
ing, insurance, etc. 

The end result will be that seniors, 
who usually overlook interesting them- 
selves in careers until along about the 
middle of Spring vacation, will be en- 
couraged to interest themselves in the 
subject through their entire final year. 
They will be able to ask 200 different 
men any and all questions pertaining 
to going out on their own, in business 
or profession; about the chance of ad- 
vancement, standards of pay, appren- 
ticeship, the background required; in 
fact, the hundred-and-one questions 
any young man wants to ask about 
fields that interest him, if he can find 
someone sufficiently interested and in- 
the-know to answer him. 


KEEPING THE WOLF AWAY 
In the Spring there will be a re- 


lated. series of orientation lectures, 
with several “big men” to talk on the 
general subject of careers, and give 
general advice on jobs and job-hold- 
ing. 

Ultimately, similar Panels will be 
set up in New York, Chicago, Boston 
and other centers. But the whole thing 
will be kept pretty well centered in 
Providence for this first year to get 
the plan on a firm working basis. 

As an adjunct to the Panel Plan, 
Hoving has set up what he describes, 
cheerfully, as a “Keep the Wolf from 
the Door Scholarship.” It sets up an 
annual fund of $365 ($366 in Leap 
Year) which will be won by the senior 
who has best told in essay form “The 
steps I have taken to determine what 
business I should enter after gradua- 
tion.” The award will be paid in 12 
equal monthly installments, beginning 
July 1, 1941— approximately two 
weeks after the winner has received his 
diploma. 

Thus has one business executive 
worked out one answer to getting 
youth off on the right foot in the busi- 


ness world. 
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Three 


New Services 


THREE NEW SERVICES, in three dif- 
ferent fields of business, may answer 
the problems of many a business man. 


New Brainpower. The whole future 
of a company can depend on finding 
the “one best man” to fill an important 
executive position. But that man prob- 
ably isn’t thinking of a new job; he 
doesn’t look. at want ads; his name 
isn’t filed with an agency. How would 
you locate him? 

Two New York business men with 
broad executive experience, Ralph K. 
Rogers and Arthur J. Slade, have one 











Not a cannon, but the 
130,000-pound shaft for a 


’ . great electric generator being 

eeoetaaah They will find him. built by General Electric 
First, they make a thorough study 

t of the job’s requirements, and from 

; that work out a “man specification” — 


a detailed description of the kind of 
man that is needed for the job. Then 


comes the search—a discreet and 


a thorough hunt, facilitated by close 
contacts in management circles. 

t Candidates who measure up are 

d sifted down to the two or three best, 

\- who then for the first time learn the 


client’s name and are interviewed by 
him for final selection. 


theists Wid Gahan America’s First Line of Defense 


idea for a merchandising campaign or 


“ , ‘MERICA’S first line of defense is American industry. It is to in- 
, a radio program or a new product or : 
1€ something else not connected with his dustry that the nation looks today for the armaments to protect 
“~ immediate job? And who hasn’t won- America’s high living standards, to defend the American way of life. 
d J & g y 
dered what to do with it? ANE In the last two generations American industry has built a great 
Ideas like that usually die—either ‘ Last ‘ : : 
be th ne : : nation. Its workmen, scientists, and engineers have given us electric 
e originator is afraid that any com- 7 { eas ; : 
on pany he tells it to will steal it, or a lights in 24 million American homes and electric refrigerators in 13 
~ company which might use it won't million—conveniences which represent the highest standard of 
ot listen to ideas from outside for fear of living in the world. And the manpower, the inventive and manu- 
strike suits. Now comes Headways, facturing genius, the experience, the daring to tackle difficult tasks— 
Ltd., of New York City, which pro- =e : P . e ee Tae ew 
an, poses to act as go-between for idea assets which have helped to produce for us this high standard of 
vad men and people who might use their living—are among America’s strongest resources today. 
0 . . . 
“a ideas, thus protecting both parties. Industry today undertakes the task of building, not only arma- 
-ap New Propucts. A new line of prod- ments, but, equally important, the machines to manufacture these 
7 2 by] 
ior ucts may be a fine thing, but there’s armaments. And General Electric, which for more than 60 years 
The a long distance between wanting a new : ei . ee ; 
i. product and actually getting one. has been putting electricity to work in America’s peacetime pur- 
me. Commonwealth Engineering Corp. suits, is today applying it to the new job—the job of defending 
12 of Dayton, Ohio, offers to bridge this the benefits electricity has helped to create. 
ing distance, and more. It will find and 
Fwo develop new products; test them; ar- G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred 
his range for patent and trade mark pro- dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
tection; survey the potential market; 
tive study competitive methods; select and 
ing train personnel for production and GE N ERAL ELE CTRIC 
usi- marketing; in short, do the complete ' 


. 962-T7M6 
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job, or any part of it. 
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Convertible Preference Stock, 
$4.25 Series of 1935, Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of $1.06% on the Con- 
vertible Preference Stock, $4.25 Series of 1935, 
of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION has been declared payable 
October 1, 1940, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on September 10, 1940. The 
— books will not close. Checks will be 
mi 


Common Stock, Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share in cash 
has been declared on the Common Stock of 
COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION, payable October 1, 1940, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
September 10, 1940. The transfer books will not 
close. Checks will be mailed. 


JOHN 1. SNYDER, Treasurer 
August 29, 1940. 


























UNION CARBIDE 

AND CARBON 

CORPORATION 
v 


A cash dividend of Sixty cents (60¢) 
per share on the outstanding capital 
stock of this Corporation has been 
declared, payable October 1, 1940, to 


stockholders of record at the close of ~ 


business September 6, 1940. 
ROBERT W. WHITE, Treasurer 











OFFICE OF OKLAHOMA GAS AND 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


The board of directors of Oklahoma Gas and 
Electric Company at a meeting held on August 
21, 1940, declared a quarterly dividend of one 
and one-half per cent (14%) per share on the 
Six Per Cent Cumulative Preferred Stock of the 
Company, for the quarter ending August 31, 1940, 

yable by check September 16, 1940, to stock- 

olders of record as of the close of business 
August 31, 1940. 

At the same meeting a dividend of one and 
three-fourths per cent (1%%) per share was de- 
clared on the Seven Per Cent Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock of the Company, for the quarter 
ending August 31, 1940, én by ch Sep- 
tember 16, 1940, to stockholders of record as of 
the close of business August 31, 1940. 


W. R. EMERSON, Treasurer. 








LOEW'S INCORPORATED 


**THEATRES EVERYWHERE’ 
September 6, 1940 
THE Board of Directors on September 
4th, 1940 declared a dividend at the 
rate of 50c. per share on the outstanding 
Common Stock of this Company, payable 
on September 30th, 1940 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Septem- 
ber 19th, 1940. Checks will be mailed. 
DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Vice President & Treasurer 











InvEsTORS—TRADERS! We release 
Daily-Weekly Factual Measurements of 
DAG TBE’ 
The Basic Forces Controlling Market Trends! 


LOWRY & MILLS, 40 Wall St., New York 
Write for Folder F-6-—NOW 









SEUNG pressure 
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Stock Market Outlook 


JAMES G. DONLEY 


FURTHER evidence that the market is 
readily responsive to improvement in 
Britain’s war prospects has been fur- 
nished by the brisk extension of the 
rally following the destroyer deal. 

It may be well to remember, how- 
ever—now that the rally from the 
lows of June has recovered fully half 
the ground previously lost—that such 
sensitiveness to war developments can 
work both ways. 

Rising confidence as to Britain’s 
ability to fend off attacks has, as this 
is written (Sept. 6), left the market 
temporarily free to respond to the 
gains which general business has 
scored since stocks were at their May- 
June lows. If the war runs on in the 
current fashion, probably more rise 
would be justified. 

It would seem that, until Election 
Day is passed, by which time we will 
know more about what to expect at 
home and abroad, the market will find 
too many uncertainties in its path to 
permit any real outbursts of enthusi- 
asm. The problem for the present, 
therefore, would seem to be one of 
gauging the possible extent of the sec- 
ondary, rallying movement. Rallies 
usually recover from one-half to two- 
thirds of the previous loss. On the 
basis of the drop from the April 8 high 
to June 10 low, a one-half recovery 
would call for 131 Dow-Jones indus- 
trial, already exceeded; and two-thirds 
would bring that average back to 138. 

To sum up: The rally has exceeded 
our 130-132 expectations by two 
points. As yet there has been no sign 
of “topping out,” but the market 


should meet increasing supplies in this 
area, while the demand may turn out 
to be rather fickle, particularly if the 
Nazi drive on Britain takes a more 
threatening turn. Although Britain 
may be expected to weather the storm 
—if it comes—this does not seem to be 
a time to follow the market upward. 
Even a normal, corrective reaction 
could bring a return to the 122-123 


level. 

Advance release by air mail, or a tele- 
graphic summary of this regular ar- 
ticle, will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on 
request. 








BENEFICIAL INDUSTRIAL 


LOAN CORPORATION 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Dividends have been declared by 
the Board of Directors, as follows: 


PRIOR PREFERENCE STOCK 
$2.50 Dividend Series of 1938 
62!/>¢ per share 
(for quarterly period ending Sept.30, 1940) 


COMMON STOCK 
45¢ per share 
Both dividends are payable Sept. 


30, 1940 to stockholders of record 
at close of business Sept. 16, 1940. 


E. A. BAILEY 


Sept. 3, 1940 Treasurer 








UNITED CARBON COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
A dividend of 75 cents per share has been 
declared on the Common Stock of said Company 
payable October 1, 1940 to stockholders of r 
at noon September 14, 1940. 
C. H. McHENRY, Secretary. 
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12 Promising Stocks 
JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


THE FIRST YEAR of the war has wit- 
nessed many changes in the economic 
situation in the United States. Business 
indices are generally higher, with the 
steel industry practically at capacity 
and new high records for electric power 
output. Changes also have occurred in 
our foreign trade. 

The expenditure of the huge sums 
already appropriated, in addition to 
the usual outlay for defense purposes, 
and of other billions to follow, is ex- 
pected to provide a major stimulation 
to general business for some years. On 
the other hand, the program involves 
prospects of greatly increased taxation 
and a mounting load of debt—which 
would be further accentuated if this 
country enters the war, which is a pos- 
sibility. Ultimately, taxes and the Gov- 
ernment debt will constitute a most 
serious problem. 

The investment outlook is not clear- 
ly defined. Confidence is lacking 
among potential buyers of securities. 
particularly stocks, due to uncertain- 
ties over the tax situation and threats 
to take over industrial plants. 

Reported first-half earnings of 392 
companies having common stocks list- 
ed on the New York Stock Exchange 
show an increase of 44144% in net 
profits compared with the first half of 
last year. Gains were widest in the 
steel, machinery and metal, petroleum, 
aviation, paper and railroad industries. 

Retail trade continues excellent, and 
merchants look for a 7% rise over last 
year in Fall and Christmas trade. 

Because of loss of export markets 
due to blockaded countries and Fed- 
eral restrictions, the near-term outlook 
for the petroleum industry is obscure, 
but the long-range future is much 
brighter. As far as investments in 
stocks go, purchases of stocks of well- 
entrenched oil companies should turn 
out satisfactorily—such as Standard 
Oils of New Jersey and Ohio, Atlantic 
Refining, Socony-Vacuum. 

Many companies whose stocks have 
been recommended in this column 
from time to time have issued excellent 


reports. For the year ended June 30, 
Pepperell reported net profit equal to 
$11.53 a share on its 97,227 outstand- 
ing common shares. Net working capi- 
tal is about $105 a share, compared 
with the present price of the stock in 
the 70’s. 

American Agricultural Chemical, 
for the year ended June 30, earned 
$1.45 a share. Working capital 
amounted to $22 per share, compared 
with the present price of $16 for the 
stock. 

American Woolen did reasonably 
well during the first half, with much 
better prospects in sight for the last 
half of the year. Working capital is 
$95 a share, compared with the price 
of $41 for the preferred stock. 


Bohn Aluminum and Brass reported 
earnings of $2.07 for the first 6 
months, compared with 85c last year. 
American Smelting earned $2.12 in 
the first half, compared with -$1.68. 
Anaconda’ €opper earned $2.02, com- 
pared with 83c. 

Great Northern preferred (an im- 
portant carrier of iron ore) earned 
22c the first seven months, compared 
with a deficit of $1.20 last year—with 
probable earnings of $4.50 for the full 
year. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical, for the 
year ended June 30, earned $2.89 for 
its preferred stock, compared with 
$2.41 for the preceding year. Working 
capital per share was $45, compared 
with the present price of the stock 
around $17. 

The foregoing stocks, together with 
the steels mentioned in this column for 
Sept. 1, appear to have better than 
average prospects at this time. 


—Sept. 6, 1940. 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to interested 
readers on the day of its writing. Rates 
on request. 
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Low-Cost Heaters—Slide Projector 


News of New Products, Materials 


Two-W ay Projector 


As a selling tool, the slide projector 
has one big drawback: It requires a 
darkened room, which is not always 
available, to operate efficiently. 

A new projector overcomes this 
drawback. It has a built-in screen, 
which shows the picture in broad day- 
light when it is not convenient to 
project it on a wall. The transfor- 
mation is simple. The turn of a dial 
opens a window in the projector, giv- 
ing view to the screen within. Pros- 
pects simply peep in. 

Full color or black-and-white slides 
can be used in either way. The 
projector can be plugged into any wall 
current, and is placed on a desk or 


held in the hands when used. It comes 





You know—none of those railway station 
lobbies, signs everywhere, impersonal 
mechanized service. Instead, a New York 
headquarters with privacy, quiet and 
charm, with an address second to none 
—convenient to all business and social 


Single Rooms from $7. 
Double Rooms from $9. 
Suites from $15. Special 
terms for longer stays. 


New York. Sherry Netherland service and 
food is known from coast to coast by exec- 
utives and leaders in every walk of life. 
Meeting rooms available for conferences. 


"Ahorry Netheeland 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 59TH STREET—"“WHERE THE PARK BEGINS” 
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in a neat carrying case, with slide 
compartments. (1-915) 


Small-Coal Stoker 


What is reported to be the first auto- 
matic, bin-fed coal stoker for: low-in- 
come home owners has just gone on 
the market. 

According to the manufactyrer, a 
new mass production set-up and reduc- 
tion of the coal feed capacity to small 
home needs, has made the innovation 
possible. 

The new model, we are told, has all 
the efficiency of costlier stokers. Op- 
eration costs, however, are greatly re- 
duced. For the stoker is designed to 
burn small, low-cost sizes. It has a feed 
capacity of about 25 pounds an hour, 
which is regarded as enough to heat 
the small home. (2-915) 


“Flexible” Oil Heater 
Another break for the small home 


owner is a new automatic oil-fired 
heating system that can be geared 
more closely to the heating require- 
ments of a particular house, since the 
boiler comes in five sizes, the water 
heater in nine. In other words, you 
can work out a greater number of com- 
binations to fit the requirements of 
the job you want it to do. 

A jointless panel jacket, finished in 
black and red, and insulated to guard 
against heat loss, completely encloses 
both boiler and burner. (3-915) 


Water For Workers 


A new water cooler is designed es- 
pecially for factory and shop use. It 
has two bubblers, operated by foot 
pedals, and a large storage tank for 
tapping water into buckets at lunch 
time. 

_ The cooler is compact and complete, 
says the producer, with the refrigerat- 
ing unit in its base. The bubblers are 
of the angle-stream, contamination- 
proof type. The cabinet is of sturdy, 
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stainless steel construction, guaranteed 
to be rust-resistant. (4-915) 4 \ \ \ ITAT ’ () \ 
Rubber-Coated Fabrics ? 
Two new fabrics—one of silk, the qT 0 if 0 1 o. ® 
other of rayon—have a synthetic-rub- 
ber coating, which is said to make 
them ideal materials for raincoats, 
shower curtains and umbrellas. 
Though soft and sheer, says the 
le maker, the fabrics will not crack or 
peel, are fire-resistant and odorless. 
They come in many colors. (5-915) 
Better Bottles 
. Most medicine bottles are tall, top- 
a heavy, slippery in the hands. But now 
comes a bottle, available in all the 
popular sizes, which breaks the tradi- 
be. tional design. 
all The bottle is squat, with a bull neck, 
sie which means it is not easily upset on 
the shelf or sick tray. It has raised 
all lines running around it, making it 
1p- safe to handle when wet or greasy; a 
va groove around the pouring lip, allow- 
“<i ing a spoon to fit snugly, and so pre- 
oe venting dripping; and increased label 
1, space, designed to meet new contents- 
mm labeling requirements. (6-915) 
Slip-Proof Paint 
Slippery floors are a costly hazard. 
si But a new paint, designed for use in 
aa industry, is said to take the “slip” out 
ae of slippery floors. 
The paint can be applied to any type 
the of wood, metal or concrete floor, says 
ie the manufacturer, and forms a dur- 
‘inn able, granular surface. It is not abras- 
a. ive, contains no sand or ground glass, | 
of but is tough and resilient. Won't you try the new Underwood Sundstrand 
It comes in five colors—gray, tile Adding-Figuring Machine in your office with your 
nae red, green, linoleum brown and black own operator without any obligation to buy it? 
i —and is applied, straight from the can, We want you to know what the Underwood 
“a with a brush. (7-915) Sundstrand will do for you in your business . . . 
how it will speed up your work and cut your 
Synthetic Protection figuring costs. This ae — machine that 
‘ is so easy to operate—adds, subtracts, multiplies, 
Two new hoses have a synthetic- «i . ; EYES ON THE 
rubber cover, which is aed to be mom oe oer ae ay > pes bet TR 
“rt tough and pliable, yet resistant to fats iL id peaselacrs ag green risuen teh the operator tap out figures 
and oils—enemies of natural rubber. COMPANY. . . Adding Machines, Typewriters, Accounting Machi on the Underwood Sundstrand. 
foot : Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies . .. One Park Avenue, New $e be insert of Her right band 
for One is for wash-up service around York, N Sales and Service Boerywhere . . . Underwood Elliot my tm cuantineed eotieed 
vo dairies and packing plants (8-915) ; ccsnitiiniaa “ oye Pe se adaae ler gus fallow the ort Thaw 
| nee THE NEW QUIET STREAMLINED play nent 4 
—Don Samson. ——— 
lete, 
ay Readers eel free to write Don Samson 
me | tussles 2 | Underwood Sundstrand 
at items which may mean $ and ¢ to the 
1on- reader or his company. When inquirin 
nly, dah ae ye 9 fo aa . ADDING-FIGURING MACHINE J 
number at the end will be found convenient. 
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“Some Things 
Take Time” 


(Continued from page 17) 











One by one, the obstacles to produc- 
tion have been smoothed out, and now 
the production of Garand rifles is 
pushing toward 300 a day. Besides, 
the Winchester Repeating Arms Co. is 
almost ready to begin producing the 
65,000 Garands which the Government 
ordered 13 months ago to supplement 
the output of the Springfield Armory. 
At Springfield there are more than 
3,500 employees on the job and in 
training, all under civil service. Two 
eight-hour shifts are in operation and 
a third is being made up as fast as 
skilled workmen can be recruited. This 
will mean 24-hours-a-day operation. 
New, completely modern structures are 
being built, which in another year 
will call for 1,500 more workers— 
and increase production, at Spring- 
field alone, to 1,000 rifles a day. 

The keystone of the whole effort at 
the Armory is the inventor himselfi— 
John C. Garand. This modest genius 
was born in Canada 52 years ago, 
sixth of a family of 14. He completed 
four years of school, the only formal 
education he ever had, before he was 
12, when his family moved to Con- 
necticut. Through the following years 
he worked in the plants of New Eng- 
land machine-tool makers. When we 
declared war on Germany, Garand, 
then 29, turned up in Washington to 
offer the Army a new machine gun. 
It was good, the Government conceded, 
but not quite good enough. By way 
of encouragement, the young man was 
given a job in the Bureau of Standards 
and soon afterward was transferred to 
the Springfield Armory. 


A FORTUNE GIVEN AWAY 


There, through the 20 years follow- 
ing, quite apart from his day’s work, 
he was thinking out his revolutionary 
rifle. When it was finally perfected 
and a fortune in royalties was within 
his grasp, he gave his design to the 
people of the United States. He is 
receiving no compensation outside his 
modest salary at the Armory. 

That is the story, to date, of the 
Garand gun. It is only one of 70,000 
items which our Army wants in im- 
mense quantities, and which the 
Defense Commission is trying to get. 
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What is true of the Garand rifle is 
true, to a greater or less degree, of 
every item which must be produced 
in quantity. That is the reason there 
must be a delay between the time we 
order war equipment and the time we 
get it. That is why it took us two years 
to reach anything resembling war pro- 
duction in the last war, when the first 
doughboys went over the top equipped 
with British helmets, gas masks and 
grenades, and supported by French 
artillery. Not a single Liberty-motored 
plane got to France in the last war, 
though Congress appropriated $640,- 
000,000 to put the motor into produc- 
tion. There is no reason to expect 
quick results today, for production 
problems are the same. 

The job of arming for defense is 
going ahead. But we must remember, 
as William S. Knudsen is fond of say- 
ing, that “Some things take time.” 








Tell the 
Whole Truth 


(Continued from page 15) 








our company’s executives, and officials 
in turn should know that any informa- 
tion they want will be furnished on 
request. Then, in their regular duties 
of legislation and regulation affecting 
business and industry, they will know 
about actual conditions in industrial 
operations at first hand. 

We tell our plant managers that they 
should become more articulate in in- 
terpreting the policies of Monsanto 
and all industry. If a plant manager 
feels that he cannot bring a certain 
policy into the open in his community, 
he must at once study ways to change 
it—for anything bad enough to be hid- 
den is not sound. Much is gained by 
having neighbors and public officials 
see what actually goes on in our 
plants; first-hand exposure does more 
to dissipate fallacious ideas about fac- 
tory work and factory workmen than 
anything else we can do. The plant 
manager who inaugurates trips 
through our plant by school and or- 
ganization groups is making friends 
for us. 

Within the time limitations of our 
men, we attempt to supply speakers 
for civic and similar groups. Our ex- 
ecutive office group is always ready 
to help supervisory or laboratory 
people prepare talks, 


All this may be described as our 
external practice in making Monsanto 
information available where it will do 
the most good. But we also find it de- 
sirable to broadcast information about 
the company within our own ranks. 
Our Monsanto Magazine, now in its 
21st year, goes to employees, stock- 
holders, customers and a selected list 
of key individuals. Our Monsanto 
News, a recent addition, brings first 
of all to our employees the news of 
our business—new plants, new prod- 
ucts, new policies—which previously 
they received tardily if at all. In these 
publications we attempt to take the 
mystery out of our business and to 
maintain a steady flow of interesting 
and significant facts about the way in 
which our institution serves our fellow 
citizens in this American system of 
free enterprise which has made pos- 
sible the American standard of living 
and freedom of individuals. 

When the management has anything 
of particular importance to communi- 
cate to the employees, the message also 
goes into these channels. For example, 
in June, 1940, we published a message 
to all employees on the importance of 
production as a responsibility of na- 
tional defense, of loyalty to the nation 
and to the company. And we called 
upon our entire force to work together 
toward the common objective. Often, 
such messages have the specific pur- 
pose of informing the workmen so that 
they may think clearly upon subjects 
of industrial significance which have 
been brought up by others less well 
informed. We also inform stockhold- 
ers of facts meriting their attention. 


BUT DO IT—SOMEHOW 


Other mediums for informing the 
public, the employees and the stock- 
holders are of course available. After 
all, the point is not precisely how the 
message of industry shall be carried 
to our fellows. It is far more important 
that it be carried somehow. For it is 
basic in our democratic nation that a 
law or a concept of law cannot long 
survive a public opinion which does 
not favor it. 

Our experience convinces us that if 
more businesses would undertake a 
planned program of giving the public 
the whole truth, public esteem for 
business would rise from the depths; 
and the laws which injure the general 
public while they are injuring business 
would be repealed—as they long since 
should have been. 
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If You Want to Lead—Read 


“The Selling Parade” 


The countless anecdotes assembled by Charles B. Roth for his 
book, “The Selling Parade”, will lend both pleasure and profit to 
every reader. 


In the anecdote “Pointer on Appointments”, for example, the 
author, who has had broad experience in selling and in training 
salesmen, writes: 


“There’s a trick even to making appointments. A brilliant New 
York salesman, selling to big, busy men, finds that the best way is 
to ask for an appointment at an odd hour. 


“He reasons: ‘Most salesmen ask for appointments on the even 
and the half hours. To be a little different, I ask for them at odd 
times—10:10, 11:20, 1:40. 


“*These men can say that they are tied up at 10:30, but not one in 
a dozen has an appointment at 10:50—and he knows you know it. 


“ ‘Furthermore, if you make appointments in this way, he’ll 
respect you as a respecter of his time. He’ll get the idea that maybe 
you are as busy as he is, and won’t unduly consume the time of 
either of you.’ ” 


You'll find hundreds of other practical sales pointers you can 
read with pleasure and profit. Every one is written in easy to read, 
remember, and apply, anecdotal form. 


“The Selling Parade” is unlike any selling book you have 
ever read. No hokum, no theory—just hard-pan sales point- 
ers actually used under fire by successful salesmen who 
had no more than you have to get ahead. Here are hundreds 
of lively sales experiences and things you can do today, 
now, where you are, with whatever you have, to forge 
ahead in selling your product and yourself. Acclaimed by 
editors of scores of well-known business magazines as 
“must” reading for 1940. Foreword by B. C. FORBES. 


Send for It Today! You Can Start Using At Once! 








B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY, 129 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 9-15-40 


Please send me a copy of “The Selling Parade,” by Charles B, Roth. I will pay postman 
$2 plus few cents postage. It is understood that I may read and use this book for 5 days and 
return it for refund if it doesn’t fit my needs. (C.O.D. offer good in U. S. only.) 


ENE ah Sho cckssbiWibuhens bes beer Rele Se cna sadscceeceve pL el See a en a oe, 
pS Ag AE, Saf oe” BC oA SNS OUNET BOR 505 sss comedian iiies cnccdcabnesnl 
CRONE Saad SoCs ea, waned boca Pe Ne te decdsevsFicnsccces State 


0 Check here if you enclose $2 with coupon. In that case WE pay postage charges. Same 
refund privilege applies, of course. Note: N. Y. City residents add 4 cents for Sales Tax. 











Here Are Just a Few of 
the Chapter Headings: 


Daily Mental Bath 
Thought on Oughts 
Putting Pants on the Sale 
New Customers for Old 
How to Relax 

Let People Like You 
Bluffing the Buffers 


Advance Interviews 


How to Remember Names 
Pointer on Appointments 
Be Price Proud 

Excited Salesmanship 

Salt for Selling 

Never Too Old to Sell 
Learn When You Lose 
Wombling 

Change of Pace 

Syrian Selling 

Suspended Selling 

How to Stay Young 

Do Something Different 
When to Push 
Pick-and-Shovel Salesman 
Is Selling a Profession? 
Special Offers 

Are You a Bad Actor? 
Something Everyone Likes 
Make It Snappy « 
Watch Your Words 

Buck Fever 

Planning Pays Out 

Chip Dirt 

Let the Goods Talk 
Woodshed Your Sales Talk 
Comeback Expert 

When to Bluff 

Why Worry? 


—and hundreds of others you 


can read for pleasure and profit. 
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Progress of Defense 


EuROPEAN developments foretell a new 
focus for American affairs over the 
near term. The range of U. S. foreign 
policy is being narrowed sharply to 
defense plans for the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The Roosevelt policy of 1937 
to “quarantine” aggressors is being 
abandoned quietly—without announce- 
ment and fanfare, but with an official 
finality which ultimately will stand as 
an historic turning point in the tragic 
chronicles of the Second World War. 

U. S. involvement abroad from the 
military standpoint appears far less 
likely than a month ago. So long as 
American assistance might have been 
a decisive factor in the European mili- 
tary equation, President Roosevelt 
often gave ear to the pleas of those 
demanding our military intervention, 


But a rising tide of articulate popular 
opinion now demands first attention 
to the speeding up of practical meas- 
ures in national defense. 


Under present production schedules, 
complete field equipment and small 
arms for 1,000,000 men will be avail- 
able by August, 1941. But not until 
January, 1943, will as many as 200 
heavy tanks be available. Today 500 
light tanks are available, production is 
three units daily, and 1,000 of this 
type will be added by July, 1941. 

Airplane production is being stepped 
up to 1,000 monthly, but well more 
than half this total is training craft, 
never to be available for actual combat 
service. The contemplated heavy- 
bomber squadrons for Hemisphere de- 





life. 








How Far Ahead 
Can You See? 


A business man trying to plan for the future 
finds many unknown factors. 


But he is likely to forget entirely the greatest 
uncertainty of all—the length of his own 


TO MAKE YOUR PLANS SECURE, 
USE LIFE INSURANCE 


Ged) rudential 
Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. 3. 
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fense will be on hand by June, 1943. 
Many of these ships, however, are 
covered today by official “letters of 
intention.” 

Representative Clifton A. Woodrum 
of Virginia, ranking Democratic mem- 
ber of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee in charge of the emergency 
defense bills, keeps a constant check 
upon contract awards. “Today,” he 
says, “we have a one-ocean navy of 
399 warships. In 1943, we will have 
521 warships afloat, and in 1946 a 


two-ocean navy.” 


American workers have advanced 
steadily in living standards over the 
last 30 years, a Labor Department sur- 
vey reveals. In no other nation has 
the lot of the wage earner improved so 
greatly. Despite two world wars and an 
epochal economic depression of, uni- 
versal sweep, average hourly earnings 
in American manufacturing, mining 
and steam railroads combined, in- 
creased from 20.7 cents in 1909 to 
66.1 cents in 1939. 

“Taking into account changes in the 
cost of living, hourly earnings in 1939 
were 110.5% above the level of 1909,” 
the Department finds. Over the same 
30 years, average working hours per 
week declined from 51.7 to 37.8. “In 
the manufacturing industries only, the 


output per hour of labor increased 
by 163.6%.” 


This miracle of production, un- 
matched in all human history, has been 
accomplished solely by the increasing 
application of machinery—accumu- 
lated capital. Plant and equipment in 
American industry now aggregates 
roundly $7,000 for every worker. 


Political demagogues who appeal to 
passions with the cry that American 
industry is thriving on war orders 
from Europe should pause to look at 
the recent export figures supplied by 
the State Department. Total exports of 
“arms, ammunition and implements 
of war” to all countries of the globe 
for the first seven months of 1940 
were $183,703,579, or an average of 
about $26,000,000 per month. Com- 
pare that war export trade with the 
total American industrial production 
of about $4,300,000,000 per month. 
The result is about six-tenths of 1%! 
This means that of every $100 in 
American industrial production, less 
than 60 cents is in implements of war 
for export. | —LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 



























"TODAY I'll be in Boston . . . Baltimore 


.-- Chicago... Omaha...and points west... 
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Zr I'll be home tonight to put you to bed!” 
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That's telephone traveling! 

e 
9 Long Distance multiplies a 
; man’s ability to be many 
e 
4 places in the same day. 
“4 He can reach any town, 
anywhere, in a minute and a 
7" half (average). 
"a He can go direct to the 
na right man, without a long 
tes lobby-wait. 

He can get facts and give 
to 
an them, in friendly fashion. 
ers 
at He can adjust a complaint, 
7! make an appointment, settle 
~d an account, or follow up a 
) 
40 promising lead. 
of 
m- Long Distance saves days 
the 
wl and dollars for many types of 
a business. It is fast, adaptable, 
oO 


definite. Try it and see! 
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@ Actual color photograph—G. R. Reavis, tobacco warehouseman, inspects an extra fine lot of ripe, golden leaf. 





Luckies’ fmer tobaccos 
mean less nicotine 


As tobacco experts like G. R. Reavis 
will tell you, Luckies buy the finer 
leaf. These men know. . . for they 
spend their lives buying, selling and 
handling tobacco. 

Now here’s what this means to 
you as a smoker . . . Luckies’ finer 
tobaccos mean less nicotine. The 
more you smoke, the more you want 
a cigarette of proven mildness. So 
remember this fact: for two years, 
the average nicotine content of 
Luckies has been 12% less than the 


average of the four other leading 


brands*—less than any one of them. 


Luckies, you see, analyze tobacco 


With men wi Paar 


before buying it. So our buyers can 
select leaf that is ripe and mellow, 


yet milder—tow in nicotine. 


Remember, with independent to- 
bacco experts, with men who know 
tobacco best—it’s Luckies 2 to 1. 


* NICOTINE CONTENT OF LEADING BRANDS 


From January 1938 through June 1940 
Lucky Strike has averaged 


9.46% less nicotine than Brand A 
20.55% less nicotine than Brand B 
15.55% less nicotine than Brand C 

4.74% less nicotine than Brand D 


For this period Lucky Strike has had an 
average nicotine content of 2.01 parts 
per hundred. 
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